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AGRICULTURAL. 


AN hh hh ah a ak 


Cropping Land Continuously. 
The great abundance and chespress of 


and in many parte c{ thie country has led 
to very extravagant aeesofit. By this we 
mean either the old-fashioned practice of 


summer fsllowirg, which usedto be com- 
mon in growing wheat, and which left the 
and barren every third yeer,or the Western 


and Scathern practice of growing a crop 
each year with little or no manure actil 
fertility is exhausted, and then leav- 
ng the land to produce what it 
will ontil fertility is gradually restored. 
Neither of these practices is compatible with 


the best farming, The summer fallow, 
here usvally a growth of clover was 
plowed under in Jane for wheat, probably 
wasted fertility fastest, for most of this 
over fertility was washed ont of the soil 
y the snows and rains cf the succeeding 
winter. In the Western practice of continu- 
us cropping without manure there is leas 
fertility made available, and therefore less 
can be wasted. | 
rhere isa far better way tban either of 
hese we have described. That is, the policy 
{growing hoed crops on the clover sod, 
taking two grain crops, one spring aod the 
ther winter, from the land, and then getting 
t seeded again with clover as soon as possi- 
ln this way the farmer gets something 
from bis land every year. The application 
f 200 poundsof mineral fertilizar with each 
grain crop keeps up fertility, and prevents 
the waste of elther of the other systems. It 
8 more expansive, of course, but not only 
thie, but other and greater expenses will be- 
come common as population increases, and 
land costs too much to let anything it can 
produce go without planting. Lt is castom- 
ary bow with many farmers to sow tarnips 
or something of that kind among growing 
corn and potatoes after the last cultivation. 
Most of them nowadays g> still farther than 
this, and sow, togrow through mild weather 
late in fall and early in_ spring, 
something that will hold the fertility that 
would otherwise be washed away. Where 
the wintera are mild enough for crimson 
clover to winter through and grow in the 
spring, this is altogether the best winter 
nuich for naked land. Many think it pays, 
and it probably does, to sow crimson clover 
n the fall, letting !t get as large a growth as 
ossible, even if itis to be killed by winter. 
the clover growth makesamauich for the 
surface, keeping the rains from compacting 
t and washing away fertility that has 
accumulated during the summer. 
bat the market gardener keeps his land 
re continuously ander crops than the 
armer can hope to do. Olten he grows 
ree payivg crops a year, and then sows a 
ter orc p, to be plowed under in spring 
sides this, he has a large area of land 
ler glaes, with heat, to grow veg tables 
! to root cuttings for spring planting 
8 atilizes not only land, bat labor also, 
lis thus doubly profitable. Mach more 
nade from jand under gless than from 
Louteide. The gardener has his hardest 
k In winter, when average farmers have 
le to do except tocare for stock. 
ass is much cheaper than it used to be, 
\itis now mainly of American manu- 
ire, thanks to the policy of protecting 
industry in its infant stages) We be- 
ethat now every farm should have ite 
eohouse, not altogether for market par- 
es, but that the owners and residents of 
may enjoy the winter-grown vege- 
e8 now produced by gardeners and die- 
lof almost exclusively to residents of 
ities. More mast be made of the ad- 
‘ages of country living if we would 
it more popular. That, too, we 
ve ile the only way in which East- 
farmers can get out of the ruts into 
h their business has fallen. The 
wealthy people of Earops make It a point to 
wn some lacd in the country. They do not 
ways make it pay. Itisone of the luxa- 
that their wealth enables them to in- 
Children, especially in their earliest 


ua 
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more common on farms than they ever have! arations are often left antil morning, and 
aen. aredone while the water is coming to the 
Oae part of the farm where a crop should! proper heat. This lest often takes more 
be expected every year is the orchard, This time than it should. The true way to get 
on many farms is most uncertain of all.| a large amount of water to the boil'ng heat 
Bat by using care to spray to prevent! is to start it with alittle in the bottom of the 
fungus and mildew, and by thinning fruit} kettle, tarning in more just before it 
in seasons when it is too abundant, the/| b2ginsto boll, ontil the kettla fs fall of 
fruit crop, excepting accidents of antimely | heated water. Heat always rises to the sur- 
frosts, may be made as certain and regular | face, and when the water begins to bo'l it 
2very year as any other. | is a signal that nearestthe bottom the beat 
—_—___——-_e-e | has ralsed the ten paratare to 212°, at which 
Changing a Heavy Clay Soil. | point the water decomposes and rises in 
I: requires at leas: 100 0r more loats of | Subb’es which carry off surplns heat very 
sand to cover even very slightly the 43,560 rapidly. 


los 


froz n be pot io a barrel to thaw ont. It will 
surely spoil, no matter how much salt ts 
used to preserve it. 





Profit in Winter Dairyiog. 


It bas been the writer’s experience that 
profit in winter dairying is obtained only at 
the p*ice of eterral vigilance. In other 
words, while it ie prepar aud essential to 
a¢t one’s dairy house in order at this season, 
the business will not ran itself successfully 
without the most minate supervision. 





Water cannot be made hotter than | 


When dairymen tell meas they frequently 
do, that they cannot mske winter dairying 
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ing with red clover thickly suppresses 
white clover, as the /arger growth smothers 
the smaller. Yet wherever white clover has 
been plentifal it will come in when the red 
clover dies out, as it does after the second 
year, thus showing the persistency of the 
white clover seed in the soi). Were it not 
80 valuable a pliant it would prove a trouble. 
some weed, and indeed does, where straw- 
berry beds are neglected. 


—___-w>____- 


Dairy Notes. 

The State of Iowa has madea radical de- 
parture fromthe usual cnstom of many 
States in selecting its dairy commissioner, 
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equare feet inan acre of iand. This will | 212°, and the proper temperature for acald. 
make the cost more than the change is | ing hogsis at least 20°to 25° cooler than that. 
worth, unless the sand and clay are much | Applyirgthe water too hot sets the hair 
closer togather than is usuel. We bave| more firmly and makes it harder to remove. 
known it to be done in gardens for the cult- | 
ure cf melons and cucumbers, both of which | work rapidly, havirg two or even three 


succeed better where sand constitutes apart | hogs killed at one time, and being cleaned | 
Bat usually the application | !n succession, as is done in all the large | 


of the soil. 
of manures, and the plo+ing under of|yards where hogs are killed and 
clover andthe thorough underdraining of | cleaned in a very short space of 
the clay, will make all the change needed, |time. By systematizing the work, even 
and doit much more cheaply than can be/a small force 
done by drawing sand on it. S> soon as a/| if each works indiscriminately. 


Doing one 


There should be help enough to dothe| 


ean do much more than) 


pay, | always suspect that there is some 
potent causes in their system or manage- 
ment which is the root of the troub!e. 

This hindering cause may be one of a 
dozen different things, but it would never 
, Occur or be easily obviated if one were 
scrupulously thorough in all details of 
work. Thus, [ say, if dairymen would be 
| strictly practical,and would give their dairy 
| interests the same careful routine attention 
| that succeassfal business men lend to theirs, 
no need for failure in winter ought to occur. 


Asan illustration of what I mean, it is 


and as itis the leading State of the Uaion 
in dairy matters its action may have fur- 


nished an example which some other States | 


might profitby. The new commissioner is 
not considered a shrewd politician, he is not 
ap-cofessor in a college,and he Las not 
made his money in buying and selling bat- 
ter, norin ranning a creamery or cheese 
factory with milk brought to him by other 
farmers. He is not eventhe editor of an 
agricultaral or dairy paper. He is simply a 
successful private dairyman ‘ who has the 
habit of staying at home and attending 


experiment turos out. We hope they will 

not have spoiled a good dairyman to make | 
a poor dairy commissioner, bat fear he will | 
have tu neglect hisown business if he at-. 
tends properly to the duties of his office. 

As he could scarcely have managed so large | 
a dairy business without help, it may be) 
that he has help sufficiently trustworthy | 
whom he can leave in charge of it when his | 
daties call him away from home. | 


| 





The dairy conference lately held at Port- 
|land, Me., brought out the fact that much | 
woney was spent each year inthat State to | 
pay for the butter brought in from other | 
States, principally from the West. Mach 
more goes out to pay for the grain fed in) 
producir g the butter made in the State. 
Nelther of these shoald be in a State 





the interest for the coming year to see how this | they are ‘often among the earliest set- 


tlers. And when in learning how little 
labor] will sustain .:them,! theylalso learn 
that by creating Sand gratifying! ai few 
artificial wants among the natives, whether 
it be for glittering beads or gaudy gar- 
ments, firewater or fishhooker, they can get 
even that little labor performed at small 
cost, itis not to be wondered at that they 
should {prefer idleness to) toil, and abun- 
dance obtained without exertion tc greater 
riches tta’ m'ght be had by ceaseless labor. 
Wilt istruealso thatin warm climates the 
nuptarning of soils rich in vegetable matter 
is apt to produce in those not acclimated a 
malarial disease, which reduces the strength 
and saps the energy of the most vigorous, se 
that they lose someof their ambition to ac- 
cumulate wealth or acquire powe-. 

Yet a little glance at nistory will show us 

















| who handled it told us that he well remem 
| bered when he could buy corn of almost any | ™arkable for energy and industry, and 


| take it from him. 
| 


where the pastures are naturally so good, | that both the inherent end the acquired 
the mowing lands largely on fertile soll disinelination to labor can be and has been 
which only needs more liberal manuring to | overcome often among the early settlers by 
make productive, and p'enty of fields well | the hope of obtaining more than a comps- 
adapted to growing graiv. |tency with which to retarn home, and 

The money expended for grain is not all a | Dearly always, in later generations, by the 
loss, as grain bought enriches the farm if | #&8me motivesthat lead men elsewhere to 
not the farmer, but grain grown and con-| Strive to advance their fortunes. 


verted into butter fat, pork fat or good mat. | The restless energy of the Spanish con- 
ton and wool ought .o help enrich both. querors suffered no diminution while there 


Bat when we last visited the State we| were new worlds to disdover or while there 
were told of towns where carlcais of grain | 88 the gold of Montezama and the Incas to 


were then sold every week, and the dealsr|*temptthem on. Although the early set- 
tlers of the Hawalian islands were not re- 


farmer in the vicinity, and sometimes had to | they found the nutives idle and thriftiess 
refuse to takeit in exchange for other goods, | 0ecause nature provided so abundantly for 
because ‘there was not buyers enovgh to their simple wants, there seems now no 
lack of ability or willingness to work among 


If some other crop had taken the place of | the descendents of the whites, and with the 
the grain crop, and some other industry the | Wants taught them by contact with civiliza- 















clay soil is anderdrained the frost mellows 
the surface soil so that clover seed will 
grow, and when a clover growth is secured 
is will so increasethe amount of vegetable 
matter that there will be no difficulty there- 
after in keeping the soll friable at least 
to the depth it is plowed. 

Clay soils are always originally fall of 
vegetable matter, because they hold the 


thingallthe time may seem monotonous, 
but it is the way that expertness is gained, 
which enables a man to do much more than 
he otherwise cou'd. Itis for the boya on | 
the farm a valuable lesson to be set at their 
stint, and obliged to do it, for such monot- 
onous work is likely to occupy much of 
their after lives, and oftentimes as disagree- 
able as what tLey rebelled against in boy- 


|of first, second and third-class ones, with | 


strictly to business,” says a local paper. 

He keeps about 35 cows in milk, and gets 
38 pounds of buttera day from them. Five 
years ago he reported an average annual 


convenient to divide dairymwen into divisions 


the first class as those who are practical, 
thorough and prosperous. A person be- 


longing to this division gives his yield of 339 pounds of butter from all the 
‘dairy business primary attention, while cows in the herd, but he las improved very 
his pleasures come secondary. Such dairy.|much on that, and this year’s record is 


| place of dairying, we could see a reason for 
| thie, bat this js the case in but few sections. 
|In a part of the State many potatoes are 
grown, and cpon some farms there are good 
orchards, but neither require so much care 
| that the farmer could not also grow oats and 
| wheat and corn, and take care of a few 
|cows and hogs, or at least time could be 
| found or help easily obtainei fur that par- 
| pore 
When it requires two bushels of potatoes 
to pay for a pound of butter and a barrel of 
apples for three pounds, it would seem that 
| the farmer would think it for his interest to 
| have butter to sell, even if he hai less po- 
| tatees and apples and cider. And buying 


batter usually means that pork must also be, 


bonght, and lard, for we have usually seen 
| a@ decrease in milch cows kept followed by 
|adecrease in pork raising, and both by 
smaller manure heaps, impoverished farms, 
| and a tendency of the young men, and girls 
| too, to seek for employment in the city. 
Maine does not lack for good cows to 
make butter from, for she supplies them 
| every week to our cattle markets in Massa- 
| chusetts, and from here many go to New 
|Hampshire. And there are good butter 
|makers in Maine, as was shown by the 
| scores made bythe exhibits from her few 
| creameries, and such dairies as exhibited 
at the conference spoken of. In 
fact, there were but two samoles, 
lone from Massachusetts’ most famous 
|creamery, and one from a Vermont 
| dairy, that{obtained higher scores than a 
| sample froma private dairy in Maine, and 
| these exceeded it by less than one pointin 


| high, though none were pronounced abso- 
| lately perfect in flavor, while nearly all of 
| the entries were perfect in grain, in salting, 


the score of 100. All the samples scored | 


| tion the natives are indastrious that they 
may supply those wants. 
Some 60 years ago, Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
in his *“‘Two Years Before the Mast,” 
| wrote: “Ifthe whites in the first gonera- 
| tion escape the ‘ California fever’ (laziness), 
|{tis almost sure to appsar in the second 
generation.” Batthose who have had to 
|ransact basiness with the average Cali- 
fornian of today, have found little “ lazi- 
| ness ’’to complain of. He has too often 
| proved himself a match for the “ hustler ” 
from Chicago, or the most pushing of the 
/Yankees from New England. Yet the 
climate of California today is what it was in 
1835. 

The Southern planters, while they had 
their slaves to perform manual labor for 
them, and attend ‘every beck and call, were 
jthe class who “could not or would not 
work’ ina hot climate, but the business 
| enterprises which have sprangfup there 
| since the war, and ‘the energy with which 
| they are being pushed, prove that they can 
|workand will work when necessity and 
|ambition spur themon. If wehadno in- 

stances to point to of enterprising business 

men and industrious laboring men among 
| the white residents of Caba and Porto Rico, 
| and there are many and will undoubtedly be 

many more when the oppressive Spanish 

laws are things of the past—we should still 
| argue that the climate there was no more 
_ ennovating than that in Florida, Louisana 

or Texas, where white men can be found 
| who endure its heat as uncompiainingly as 
| the residents of the Northern States do the 
cold of our winters. 

Give men but a sufficient incentive for 
| labor, and they will endure the heat of the 
| tropics or the cold of the Arctic regions,and 

though many may saffar, and some may die 





























































men I have seen milking their cows and 
carrying feed to their hogs before they 


water and the leaves, and vegetation grown | ood. 

on them decays slowly. But continued cul-| , TB night before the hog killing the hogs 
tivation so reduces this vegetable matter | St are fattening are given no food, less to 
that the clay runs together in wet weather, | **¥° the grain than to free their intestines 
and when plowed comes up in hard clode |! the mass of undigested food which over- 
that plant roots cannot penetrate. As the night feeding would surely fill them with. 
clay contains much mineral fertility, theee A fattening hog does not suffer if deprived 
clods need only to be broken up by freezing of food 12to 15 hours. When the entrails 
to enable the plant roots to use it. Bat we | *t@ stuffed with excrement, cleaning the fat 
have always found that a small dressing of | "°™ them ts often a very nasty job. There 
available potash and phorp ate has even is mach difference in the toughness of hogs 
better effecton clay soils than it does on entrails. Some are so tender that they can 
sand or gavel. It is needed on the olay to hardly be touched without breaking. We 





have noticed that hogs fed with fruit and | 


set cut to lecture at a local farmers’ inst!- 
tute. There thelr words would carry ten- 
|fold more weight with every thonghtfol 
listener than those of some theoretical 
speaker whose hands were unsoiled by 
practical labor. 

| Second-class dairymen spend too much 
valuable time in town, which should ba 
| paesed in care of their dairy stock at home; 
| that is, some second-class dairymen do. 


Others may stay about home enough, bat) 


| by faulty methods fail to accomplish what 
ie within their natural scope. 


likely to be very near 400 pounds of butter | 
per cow beside the milk and butter used at 
home. 

He began with the practice of buying the 
best cows he could find for sale, if he liked 
the looks of them, but lately it has become 
diffisult to obtain such cows, asthe owners 


| have learned that it is better economy to 


sell their poorest cows or kill them and re- 
tain the best ones. He has, therefore. now 
begun the plan of saving the heifer calves 
from his best cows, and raising them to 
take the place of such as are disposed of. 
He has a silo, of ovurse, and it is a part 
of bis method to make each cow eat all the 
good food she can digest, and to drink all 


color and general appearance. Oat of 90| asa result of the change of climate, it will 






start the plants to growing, after which 
their roots will help themselves to what- 
ever isin reach. Onthe sandy or gravelly 
soll there mast bea larger dressing of fer- 
tilizer as such solls can farnish less. 

It is very care that, howsver long culti- 
vated, allof the vegetable matter in clay 
soils will be exhausted. Bat we have 
known instances where several feet depth 
of clay was removed for making brick and 
tile. Theclay soll beneath was, after a 
few years, well seeded with grass, and made 
a good meadow thereafter. The first thing 
done to this clay was to sink underdrains 
into it so as to carry off surplus 
water. Then it waa fall plowed, and 
in the spring was sown with grain and 
clover seed, merely harrowiog down the 
rongh surface which the plowing had 
left. There was only a partial growth of 
clover the first year, but after growing «a 
year the clover was plowed under when in 
bloom, and the clay wa: cultivated anti! 
fall,and wheat sown with timothy seed. 
In the spring clover seed was also sown, and 
made a much better catch than at the first 
seeding. The timothy sod was a good one 
for two or three years after the clover had 
died ont. How mach longer it would have 
lasted we do not know, for about that time 
there was an increased demand for brick, as 
a nearby city was growing rapidly, and an- 
other strata of clay was taken from land 
that had already farnished two stratas be- 
fore. 





Preparations for Hox Killing. 


The annual hog-killing time is at hand, 
and whether the hogs be few or many, it 
makes a hard and disagreeable day. The 
labor may be much lessened by putting up 
the supports for the hogs the day before, 


years, ought to be reared in the country. | and providing ropes and tackle for raising 


bis will cot be until greenhouses are much | the heavy hogs from the ground. The prep- 





corn meal have usually very tender entrailz. 
Whole corn toughens them if not fed) 
in excess, and this has given whole) 
corn as a feed much of its popularity, | 
as the entrails when thoroughly cleaned 
are used for sausage coverings. Itis prob- 
ably the corn rabbing on the inside of the 
intestine that toughens it, though it will not 
have this effect if the stomach is sour from 
excessive corn feeding. The best way of all 
to tonghen the hogs’ intestines isto give it | 
some wheat fine middlings. This will keep 
the digestion good, and will in doing this 


them some of the musrcle-making nutrition 
that gives strength toall the other muscles 
of the body. It is not often recognized that 
digestion is largely due to mascular contrac- 
tion and expansion in the intestines, which 
ip all animals are churned up and down by 
the exercise of walking. It is the hogs 
which get very fat and take no exercise 
whose intestines are most sp; to be tender. 


hog which cannot be fattened because dig er- 
tion is so poor. 

We have spoken of the need of plenty of 
help outside so asto dothe work rapidly. 
Bat there is equal or greater necessity for 
enough help indoors to do the cleaning of 
the intestines while they are yet warm, and 
the fat can more easily be separated. The 
cleaning up in the kitchen ought mever to 
be more than an hour later than the last 
hog is strung up onteide and left to freeze, 
or at least to cool off during the night. If 
the weather is so cold that the hogs wil 
freeze through it is best to take them down 
the same night. The frozen hog is more 
easily handled, but in freezing through its 
flesh expands also. This meansa greater 
amount of air in it and more difficulty in 


keeping it sweet after it has been barreled. | bees, as the clover makes the very best 
Oa no account should the meat if once | honey known. 


| tial in making winter dairying pay. 
though the same result often is found ina! 


Those who represent the unfortunate 
third class ought never to be canghtinthe she will. They geta smali feed of hay in 
possession of a cow, for it is a detriment the morning to be eaten while they are 
alike to both owner and animal. Dairying| being milked. After milking and breakfast 
ig carried on by this class at a constant is over the cows have all the water they will 
actnal loss, and the poor cows generally | drink, and more, for the mangers are swept 
suffer enough through neglect of care to Out and water is run right through them, so 


warrant intervention by the Soclety for | that they may drink without going out | 
| Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


'of their warm stalls. After drinking what 

A dairyman who is to make any real | they will each cow receives from one bushel 
money ont of bis cows in winter must/ anda half to two bushels of ensilege, with 
watch their physical condition so closely | the grain put on that. The grain consists 


| that he can accurately tell whether they are | of corn, barley and oats, all raised and 
| suffering or comfortable, hungry or filled, | groand on the farm, mixed with an equal 


toughen the intestines by furnishing to, gt any hour of the 24. I mean by this that| quantity of bran, which is ail the feed he | 


if he leaves them with a clear conscience has to buy. 
when he closes the stable door at night, he | 
positively knows that they have had enough | tank filled with water, which furnishes 
toeat and drink all day,and that itablizzard | power to grind the feed, besides watering 
should rage before morning, the sheltered | the cattle. He hasa farm separator, which 
cattle will be oblivions of it, enclosed by | isrun bya colt on a tread power, and a 
warm stable walls. It isthe minute obsery-|charn which isran by a gasoline engine. 
ance of these little things that are soessen-| The skimmed milk is used for feeding 
| calves and pigs. 
The other feed at night is like that of 
————— |themorning: Each cow is not fed alike, 
White Clover Seed. | but each is given as much hay, grain and 
It is so difficult to cut and cure the white | ensilage as it is thought ehe can eat and 
| clover after it has ripened its seed that this digest. All the cows are kept ‘at enough to 
seed must always be high priced. It is| goto the butcher whenever it is thought 
| therefore worth while for farmers who com-' best, bat if one shows an inclination to 
plain that everything they grow istoocheap fatten at the expense of her milk 
to give them any profit to seed plentifully production she goes quickly. Some 
|with white clover on some land that is of them, when ozce fairly fattened, 
| reasonably free from weeds, and grow this will pat all their feed into milk, 
| crop as a specialty. Whatis now marketed and such are retained as long as 
| Is secured from hand-picked heads of clover, possible. When he “ rains” a cow by get- 
‘out of which the seed is pounded and ting hertoo fat she will usually sell for 
the chaff blown away. White clover nearly enoughtobuy another goodone notas 
heads are pretty sure to be filled fat, and asa fat cow’s milk is rich in butter 
with seed, as the honey bees pass from fat usually, or wehave found it so in every 
tlower to flower and fertiliz3 it. The farmer | case, we suppose he is in no haste to sell his 
who grows white clover should always keep fattening cowsas lopg as they givea fair 
flow of milk. 
We shall watch Iowa papers with some 
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The modern habit of seed- | 


He hasa windmill and pumpto keepa | 


exhibitors all but 11 scored 90 pointsor more 
| out of a possible 100, while one reached 963, 
'many 94 or more. Some failed in the 


| color points, but the working, salting and | 
| general appearance, all of which test the. 


| skill of the maker rather than the quality 
|of food or of the cows, was perfect in 
| nearly every example. And in all respects 
| Maine compared very favorably with other 
States, even with Vermont, as to the num- 
ber of exhibitors or character of the sam- 
ples shown. 


We suggested several weeks ago that this 
‘exhibit, ora similar one, ought tobe held 
| in Boston, to educate our people, who are 
butter buyers, inthe quality of the Maine 
| products, but perbaps, as they do not make 
enough for home consumption, they do not 
| gare to try for our patronage. 


Climatic Influence, 


| Among the many reasons given by the op- 
|p onents of territorial expansion, to prove 
| that our newly acquired territory will not 
| prove profitable to the United States, we 
|not infreqaently see the assertion that 
| being In tropical or semi-tropical climates, 
“the white man cannot or will not work 
| there.’’ 

Let a story be repeated times enough 
| without contradiction, and it will find those 
| who are ready io believe it implicitly, with- 
| out having investigated the question at all. 


not change the characteristics of the race, 
|nor bring the ambitious Caucasian to the 
| level of the indolent savage. 





+ 


Mr. Waldron in MoClure’s Magazine is 
trying to figure that taking the world alto- 
| gether the potato is man’s leading food crop, 
| rather than wheat or corn, as is generally 
| supposed. He figures that of the potato the 
| world’s full crop is four thousand million 
| bushels each year, while of corn it is 

twenty-six hundred million bushels, which 
is one hundred million bushels more than 
| the world’s wheat crop in a full harvest. 
| Bat these figures do not tell the whole story. 
| Potatoes are four-fifths water, and there is 
considerable waste in peeling them, and also 
often from rotand scab. Only a small propor- 
tion of corn, nearly all that is produced 
| being grown in this country,is used directl y 
as human food. It goesto fatten stock of 
all kinds, and is the only grain that makes 
pork and beef eating possible for a majority 
|otthe people. We eat more of the indirect 
| gorn products than any other people in the 
| world. So wheat is still the staple cereal 
food of the world, as it is also the bast, 
|and its use is extending. Its strongest 
| competitor is rice, which is the staple food 
| of millions in India and China, who are now 
| learning to like and use wheat bread’ 
The use of corn as human food is gaining 
| in Earope, and most of it comes from the 
| United States. It is likely that so large 
















































| Andif at first glance there seems to be 
| some foundation for it, as there may ap- | Proportions of India wheat will be used for 


pear tobe for the above, they are firmly food that the wheat exports of that coun- 
convinced at once. | try will not increase. Wheat is a better 
It is true that in a warm climate and on a | {904 for giving strength and energy than 
fertile soil, where food-bearing plants grow | ‘ice. As wheat suparsedes rice it will set 
rank and thrifty, almost spontaneously, and | *2@ people to working harder and becoming 
where fish and game are plenty, mankind better customers of ours than they have 
are not forced to make a hard and continu- | °Ver been before. 
ous straggle with Nature to wrest from her | 
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the bare means of subsistence, and to pro-| 
vide the wherewith that they shall be fed 
and clothed. The farther the man is re- 
moved from civilization the less his artificial 
wants, and the less his temptation to accu- 
mulate for the future which promises to be 
as abundantly able to provide for itself as is 
the present. 

There are many men in all nations who 
have an inberent inclination to escape the 
curse that was pronounced upon Adam, 
and who would eat their bread unmoist- 


The gradual thickening of bark on trees is 
often objected to as an evidence of unthriftiness. 
But it almost always comes on trees when they 
get to be cf bearing age, and except for harbor- 
ing the cocoons of the codling moth it does no 
harm. Scraping tils bark off through the winter 
removes the protection, and the cocoon exposed 
to snow and rain perishes. These cocoons will 
be usually found on the side opposite where the 
prevailing wind blows, as this is partly protected 
against beating rains, especially if the tree trank 
Jeans that way. Oily the bark tat readily comes 
off should be removed. Scraping the trunk 













down to the green bark willcause some kinds of 
trees to sun scaid and is injurious. Make the 
tree grow vigorously and the rough bark will roll 
Off of itself or with very little effort. 


ened by the sweat of their brows. 
For such menthere isever a fascination 
in a fertile and tropical island, and 
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Washington Agricultural Note:.| 


The agricaltural bill, which has p.ssed 
the House of Representatives and is now 
before the Senate, carries a provision mean- 
ing possible retaliation. it provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall examine 
imported goods suspected of adulteration, 
disease or containing substances deleter!- 
ous to bealth, and if found so injarious he 
may reject them. It is left with the secre- 
tary to enforce this provision or not. The 
law can be made simply protective to Amer- 
ican interests, or it can be made to operate 
violently retaliatory. 

Secretary Wilson sald, in speaking of the 
subject: “lt means that we are getting 
ready for retaliation. Oar agents have dis- 
covered enough about Garman goods so that 





we can sit down and argues the case pretty | 
strongly with Germany.” 

“Have you any fear of the egcicultaral | 
bill failing to becomea law in its present | 
form? ’’ was asked. 

“Oa, well!’ replied the Secretary, “the 
Senate usually gives aus what we ask. The 
place where delay is likely to occur, or Ob- | 
jection be raised, is alwaysin the House, | 
andthis year the bill went through that) 
body in quick order. No opposition was) 
encountered.”’ 

Prof. Milton Whitney, chief of the divi- | 
sion of soils of the Dapartment of Agricult- 
ure, has been visiting Texas and other | 
points in the South in the ioterests of the) 
department. He attended the Siate Tobacco 
Growers’ Association at Houston, and says 
that tobacco growing in Texas is creating | 
mach interest. Itis grown on'y in certain | 
kinds of soil, which is not found more than 
ahbundred miles back from the gulf coast. 
With cotton sellirg at four cents a pound the 
people are very mach excited over tobacco 
growiog, as large sums have been realized oy 
some of the best growers. A fine collection 
of leaf tobacco and especially wrapper 
leaf was exhibited. The best of this wiap- 
per leaf, he states, is grown under canvas 
and brings from $1 to $3 per pound. It is 
similar in grain and texture to the best 
Havana. Arrangements were made for & 
fine exhibit of Texan tobaccos at the Paris 
Exposition. Professor Whitney also s:opped 
at New Orleans and arrar ged for an exhibit 
of the famous Periqae tobacco. All of the 
Perique tobacco in the world is growa | 
in two or three parishes in Louisiana) 
and 80 per cent. of the entire crop is 
handied by one New O-leans firm. This 
tobacco sells for $1 per pound, but the car- 
ing entails s» much labor that the outpat is 
limited. Prof. Whitney also visi ed Fiorida 
to make arrangements for an exhibit of the 
tobacco of that State at Paris. He reports 
the industry in that State in a very 
uncertain condition on account of un-, 
certainties in regard to the markets. 
Some of the growers, however, have given 
attention to the production of high g:ades 
of wrap er leaf, and these are gatting good 
prices for their output, having assured mar- 
kets. 

“We are working on a new line in to- 
bacco investigation,’ said Secretary Wilson 
to your correspondent, “ferments in tc- 
bacco. Bat little is known scientifically 
about the curing of tobacco. I tried last 
year, when in Fiorida, to find out from the | 
Cabans why they had certain processes in 
curing the leaves. They had exact methods 
for proceeding and they knew what the re-. 
sults would be, but they did not know why 
they did it. It was because their fathers 
had done it before them. This matter of | 
ferments in tobacco is a very interesting 
question. We know that fermentation in 
the silo redu%es the supply of nitrogen, and 
we know that in cooking food composed 
largely of proteids, or nitrogenous matter, a 
loss is sustained from a feeding point of 
view ; but in tobacco caring we know com- 
paratively little; thatis, whether we want 
to retain or dispose of the nitrogen. The 
department has now two agents at work 
upon this subject; one, a noted German sei- 
entist, has jast been engaged and will pro- 
ceed South on this investigation.” 

Secretary Wilson thinks that future suc. 
cess in agricultare in Alabama and other 
cotton-producing States lies in the line of 
planting mere leguminous crops, raising 
sheep and cattle, and in converting all the 
cotton seed into meal and feeding it to stock 
on the farm. He says that too many dogs 
are kept and too fewsheep. The cost of 
feeding one dog, he says, would raise two 
sheep or one hog. Great tracts of idle land 
in the South could be made to produce mill- 
jons of dollars by the raising of sheep. 

Mr. Jared Smith, the assistant agrostolo- 
gist of the Dzpartment of Agriculture, has 
received some very fine specimens of the 
Metcalf bean from the Southwest. Mr. 
Smith regards this legume as a highly prom- 
ising forage plant for dry or semi-arid 
regions. This bean is a perennial, and 
develops enormous fizshy roots, weigh- 
ing many pounds, thus providing reser- 
voirs in which water and food may be 
stored from rainy season to raioy season. 
The top of the fleshy root is usually six 
or eight inches below the surface, so that 
the ground may be plowed shallow or culti- 
vated without destroying the bud. The 
specimens obtained show a rank growth of 
large green leaves and many partially ma- 
tured beans. The entire crop from where 
these specimens were obtained was cut 
down by a hailstorm in midsummer, and 
these are second growth; else the beacs 
would have matured. Mr. Smitb says: 
*'The Metcalf bean is one of the most 
promising, | think, of our native forage 
plants. The amount of forage which it 
prodaces is naturally large, but it also shows 
a tendency, as indicated by these vines 
which | have here, to improve in quality 
and quintity with oultivation. The pods 
and seeds of this bean, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ripen freely in cultivation.” 


The entomologist of the Department of 


| 


Agriculture, Dr. L. O. Howard, has had in| - 


charge an investigation of the San Jose 
scale on dried American fruits, to meet the 
claims of Germany that the scale was being 
imported by this meaner. Great nambers 
of samples of fruits, both san dried 
and evaporated, have been microscopl-| 
cally examined, and Dr. Howard tays 
that in not a single instance has 
alive scale been found, thus completely | 
dirproving the German assertion. The idea | 
was advanced that the scale was more) 
likely to be found alive on sun-dried spect- | 
mens than those artificia!ly dried in evap- 
orators, bat Dr. Howard says that if such a 
thing oan be conosived, the sealesg on these | 
specimens were the deadest of all. This | 
knocks one more pin from under the Ger. | 
map p sition. | 

Resiprocity seems to be making some 
progress. The fourth clause of the rect- 
procity seetion of the Dingley act allows the 
State Department considerable latitude in 
making concessions of reduced duties on ar- 
ticles of import, wherean ¢qial advantage 
is to be gained by the Unitea States. Last 
summer the French government sought to 
enlarge its reciprocity arrangements with 
this country, but the arreement as then en- 
tered into had a very limited scope. Nego.- 
tiations are now in progress to extend the 
system, and M. Cambon, the French ambas- 
sador, is expected to return to Washing 
ton early in January in connection with 
these negotiations. Even Germany, it is 





| Meigs thinks that with the ald of oll, earth | 


| the Department of Agriculture, says that if | ang from 560 
| it had not been for the war calling attention | pounds 


‘animals was strictly tested by weighing, B ston, without a license so to do. 


B.ated, may seek to enter into some arrange- 
ments for mutual concessions in tarif | 
charges. Germany desires a redaction in 
the daties on sugar, wines and textiles, and 
German despatches state that her ambas- 
sador here has been instracted to work on 
these lines. There have been some ex- 
changes on the subject of reciprocity ar- 
rang2ments, but they can hardly be said to 
have reached the dignity of negotiations. 
The German ambassador, however, has re- 
cently been in consultation at Berlin, and it 
is possibile that he is now better prepared 
to enter into formal negotiations. 

At the meeting in St. Louis of the Mis- 
souri Good Roads Association Major M. 
Meigs of Keokuk, [a., stated it as his opin- 
ion that ornde oll may prove a pavacea for 
bad roads in localities where road material 
ishard to obtain. Having his attention 
called to the subj*ct, Major Meigs wrote 
to the Standard Oil Company requesting 
them to send him some oll for experimevt | 
They forwarded a tank containing 130 bar- 
rele with their eomp]'ments and wishes for 
success. Some eight barrels of this oll have | 
been used on a notoriously muddy road near | 
Keokuk with good results. Soon after the| 
application of the oll to the road, the mud | 
dried ap and remained so, becoming hard. 
His experiments show that a barrel of 
orade oll is sufficient for a strip of road 100 
feet long and 12 feet wide. The oil, | 
by forming a waterproof crust, prevents | 
the surface of the earth from bacomiug | 
soaked. The earth was porous enough, | 
he said, to retain the oi] and cause it to shed | 
water, so that where the oil took hold, | 
moisture must depart,and naturally the) 
earth became compac’. No roads are 80) 
gooi nor so easy a3 dirt roads, when they | 
are dry, and none so cheap, and Major | 
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could be utilized sta much less cost than! 
macadam or gravel, even when the latter | ong BA ag A op Rag 


was near at hand. ‘corn and 280 pounds 
Col. Brigham, the assistant secretary Of there was 93 pounds 


pourds to 
peunds vi 
of potatoes 
of gain made, 
of potatoes the gain 
was 89 pounds, showing 280 pounds of pota- 
toes to be worth a little less than 140 ponnds 
ofcorn. We think if pork had been dressed 
and weighed after two days cooling, the 


especially to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the Dapartment of Agriculture 
would have attracted the greatest attention | 


throughout the country. Col. Brigham | potatoe pork would have shrank more in 
says that the work of the department has weight than the other, increasing the differ- 
been and is now faithfully and energetic | g1 56 in favor of the corn. We never felt 
ally looking to the real interests of the willing to pay more than one-third of corn 
farmers of all sections of the country. | value for potatoes or any other roots to 
South Africa a Po to — a ® fatten hogs on, though we liked to use some 
good market for American wheat an ur. - 
Consul Genera! Stowe states that the coun-| aa ten ea oe ee 
try will never be able to raise all the cereals | lt should be remembered that these gains 
it will use, owing to the limited land suita- | were on thrifty pigs of about the right age, 
ble for this purpose. That the Uncited and a good breed to grow rapidly, and that 
States has the bulk of the wheat trade is the gain is in live welght, which woula be 
shown by the following table, taken from represented by about 60 to 65 per cent. as 
figures for 1897, and showing imp >rtations much dressed weight. The same may be 
inte Cape Colony alone during last year: 414 of another lot feom the same pigs, fed 
Argentira 21,580 pounds; Chili, 5,019 829 upon green corn, which made a growth of 
pounds; United Kingdom, 1,232,160 pounds; | 55 noonds to the bushel of corn fed. We 
United Sia‘es, a yg " "used to know a farmer who every year grew 
UY B. MITCHELL, | s Geld of sweet corn to fatten his pork on, 
| feeding it green as long as it could be kept 
|s0. We know not the result in pounds, but 
Live Stock Notes. he said he fattened them more cheaply so 
We “0 not believe in cooking roots Or @0Y than in any other way, and we know 
other food for animals, as we never could/n, had good hogs and they made 
see any gain by so doing, and there was &| nice sweet pork. We doubt if the 
cost for labor and fuel. The Wisconsin Ex-| orainary field corp, especially of the Jarge 
periment Station, some years ago, published | varieties grown in the Western and South- 
a review of itsown ¢xpariments in COOKIDZ orn States, would prove equally good, as the 
food for swine, and also reports from other | sweet corn is at ita best, or most aatritions 
stations where it bad been tried, which we! an4q digestible when about in its best con- 


may bave quoted before, but if we have it di f 
will bear repetition for those who have not po a Se Saree Oe Ge eae 


read it or have forgotten the fizures. oomeannent 

In two exp 2riments with corn meal cooked, The Live Stock Journal says, with 
they found its valae to averaze 81, to whole, much emphasis and with truth, that: 
dry corn 100; that is, ittook as much grain “The meat of all animals is affected 
to make 81 pounds of pork in cooked mesl|by the food they eat; the ducks 
as it would to make 100 pounds from whole taste fishy that live on fish; beech- 
corn. Osher stations reported the value ag | Dut bacon from pigs fed on beechnuts 
79 and 83, averaging the same as at Wiscon- | has the finest flavor, and hogs allowed to, 





Washington, D. C. 








'sin. Two experiments with cooked peas feedon stinkirg, filthy slops and on dead 


gave their value as 85, and one with corn | 8nimais) must produce meat that is unfit for | 
and shorts as 89. Barley m¢al proved human food. In this land of abundant food | 
better, beirg 94. and a mixture of meal and We should feed sound, clean, healthy food 
shorts gave a value of 96 while whole corn 40d fresh, clean slop or clean water.” 

cooked was only 84. A mixture of corn and 
oatmesl, not cooked, bat simply scalded, 
proved better than dry grain, having a value 
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New Milk Regulations. 


varying from four to 19 parcent. in the the 
value by cooking. 


supply and prevent the spread of in/ectiou- 
A balf century ago we heard an old diseases through milk or milk ves-els | 
fermer whose knowledge of his business | Following are some of ths more importan' 
had been gained by @ half-century of prac rules: All persons inthe city of Boston 
tioal experience, and not by stadying chemi- engaged in the p:oduction of milk for sale, | 
cal analyser, say that he could afford to bay or in the business of selling, ‘delivering or | 
grainto fatten hogs when ten pounds of distributing milk in said clty, shall, a»- 
pork would pay fur the bushel of corn, and pually on the first day of May, or withio | 
the growth or gain by feeding ont the waste 30 days thereafter, make written application 


products of the farm, milk, roots, sweet to the inspector of milk on forms pre: o: 1b: d| 


apples, etc., would give him a good profit. | by the Board of H-alth for a iicense. Nu | 
Strange to eay, this corresponds very closely | person in said city shall engage iu the basi- | 
with the results obtained in actual tests | ness of producing milk for sale, or ia the | 
where grain fed and growth of the | sale or distribution of milk iu the city of | 
although it does not come quite up to the! No milk sball be sold, offered for esle or | 
theoretical gain that we should expect by | distributed in the clsy of Boston, opless| 
chemical avalysis,as the chemists say thata the cows from which it is derived have | 
hcg weighing 150 pounds should have 14 | within one year been examined by a com-! 


pounds of orn daily to keep it alive, and | petent authority and shown to be free| 


that three pounds six ounces more should | from diseases dangerous to the public 
make a pound of pork, or that a ba hel of | health, but this shail not be construed as 
corn should produce a little over over 164 forbidding the sale or use of milk from 
pounds of pork. This makes no allowance | cows not tested with tuberculin. No milk 
for undigested food, or for extra waste by! for sale or dietribation shall be stored in 
exercise, and we think the ten-pound figure that portion of a building which is used 
for a bushel of oorn is nearer right. for the stabling of horses, cows or other 

A number of experiments reported as We animale, or in any room ued in whole or 





| have them at hand show a var a:ion of from jn part for domestic or sleeping parposee. 


82 to 12 poands of pork to the bushel of corn 4}j rooms in whieh milk is stored, cooled | 
fed, averaging a little over 10 pounds. One| or mixed shail be provided with tizht| 
exp2rimenter with full-blooded Berkebire wajis and floor, and kept constantly clean. | 


pigs, 12 weeks and four days old, divided The walls and floors of said rooms to be of 
| inte several lots of nearly «qual weights, /guch a constraction as to allow easy anv 


and fed for eight weeks, reports a sain in| thorough cleansing. The room or rooms 
weight of nearly 19 pounds for a bushel of | aforesaid shall contain pr \per applianc-s 


| old corn, or about 100 pounds of gain In the | for washing or sterilizing ali atensils acca- | 


‘ime. From the same corn ground and | a)iy employed in the storage, sale or distri. | 


= - ~ —— | bation of milk, aod all sach apparatus and | 
— a oe utensils shall be washed with boiling water | 
True or steril zed by steam regularly after being 


“ae kept for sale in gay atore, shop res- 
Greatness 
In Medicine 


taurant, market, bakery or other establish- 
ment shall always be kept in a covered | 
Is proved by the health 
of the people who have 


cooler, box or refrigerator, properly drained 
taken it. More people have 


been made well, more cases 
of disease and sickness 
have been cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla than by any 
other medicine in the 





kept tightly closed and aly in sach loca- 
tion and ander such conditio s ,as 
shall bs approved by the Board of 
Health. All cans, bottles or other veerels | 
of any sort used in the retail sale, delivery | 
or distribution of milk to the o neamer 
must be cleaned or steril 234 before they | 
are again used for the same purpose, 


3 
and it shall bo deemed a snfficient reason 
+ 4 





| for forfeiture of license for any milk dealer 
| to failso todo. No person shall use in any 
| Way a milk vessel for any ober substance 
| than milk. 


Hothouse L-mbs. 

This year what are known as hothouse or 
winter-raised lambs did not begin to appear 
in New York market until about a week be 
fore Christmas, and as they were heavy and 
fat, or most of them were, they found ready 
eel sat Christmas at $7 50 to $8.50 each, though 
|afew thin ones had to be sold at lower 
|p ices. Last year the first arrivals were 
before Thankegiving, and being small and 
not well fattened, as a rule, they sold at 
prices which were very unsatisfactory to 





world. The peculiar com- 
bination, proportion and 
process in its preparation 
make Hood's Sarsaparilla 
peculiar to itself and un- 
equalled by any other. 











toe growers. There is aleo but a very sma’ | 
demand at that season, and probably they | 
would bring better returns if cept longer | 
and keps growlog. While this business of 
having lambs drop in the fall and forcing 
them fora winter market has made rapid 
strides within a few years, it is still of 
comparatively small extent, and mostly 
done by a few growers ov one line of 
road,and they undoubtedly profited by their 
last year’s experience and were rot in haste 
to ship them in. They can profit still more 
by taking care to ship none but the best fat 
lambs, as those who are willing to pay the 
fancy prices do not want poor, thin lambs 
atany price. There will probably be other 
arrivals this week, for New Year’s trade, 
and if there are not too many sent in at one 
time, there will bea good demand and a 
fair price for several weeksto come. When 
the price gets down to $5 to $6 per head for 
them, many ma:ketmen will handle them 
who are now shy of paying $7.50 or $8 50 
for them. 

The early shipments should weigh not 
less than 30 -poundseach as dressed, and 
later in the season heavier lambs will seli 
better. In dressing they should be cut 
open to the breast bone dari:g cold 
weather, butas it becomes warmer it will 
be better to cut entirely to the head. Re- 
move the entrails but leave the hasiet 





in place. The skin is always ie‘t 
on, bat the ordinance regarding the | 
sale of meats in New York declares) 
that the head and feet must be rem. ved. | 
Shippers should be carefal to skin the hind 
legs about half way down, and draw the 
canal over them and well down over the kid- | 
neys, secaoring it with skewers The caul 
shoald be cat enongh to let the kidneys) 
through, and the skin should bere p!aced over 





the lege. Spreadthem by putting sticks of 
jast the right length from the breast close 
up tothe rst rib, across to the flank, the 
two sticks crossirg in the back jast behind 
the kidneys. Wrap the carcass in white, 
clean muslin, and over that with paoriap or 
bagging, that it may appear neat and tempt- 
ing to fastidious appetites. 
Boston Exports and Imports. 
The exports from Boston for the week 
ending Dec. 23 were valued at $1,957,695, 
and the imports at $1,095,350. Excess of 
exporte, $862,336. For the corresponding | 








ports $48 303 068. Excess of exporter, $71,- | 
535.013. For same part of 1897, the! 
exports were $101,621,302, and the im- 
ports were $83974,577 Excess of exports 
$:7,649 725 O° last week’s exports E .gland 
received $1,850 265, Ireland $3545, Scotland 
$305, Nuva Scotia and Provinces $20 640, 
Bricish po«seasions in Africa $7134, British 
Weat Lod es $2573, Britieh E .st Lodia $1650, 
M.ita $578, a total toGreat Britain 
ang ber colonies of $1,886,720; Bel- 
giam took $51,407, Miznon, Langley, 
etc, $13279, Tarkey in Asia $8335, 
Ivaly $1659 and France $325 The prineti- 
coal articles of export were provisions, 
$682,429; bread«toffs, $273 559; live animals, 
$120 530; cotton, raw, $13875; do. manu- 
factared, $3593 ; wood and manufactures of 
‘ame, $29114; fron and manaufactares, 
$5641; sewing machines and other machin- 
ery, $25,595; ‘eather, tanned, $141,799; india 
robber manufactures, $1242; paper, $2031; 
organs and p anofortes, $7241; cordage and 
teins, $463,798; sp'rits, $5664: tobscco, 
$2790; tallow, $9258; grease, $5642; fruits, 
$3233 


Pouitry and Game. 


“It is the anexpected that happens,” and 
there were large rece'pts of poultry and a 
light trade the last of the week, so that the 
anxiety of the dealers in the streets and the 
smaller m»rkets to close out their stock on 
Saturday nizht broke prices down alaoit 
entirely. ‘‘ No reasonable <ffers were re 
fased,”’ especially if stock was, as it was in 
many cases, not qaite No. 1 in quality, and | 
much good stock was pat! cold «tnrage. 

Cooler weather when the market opened 
on Tuesday morning, which continues rp 
to our going to p-ess, resulted in stiffening 
the market again, and if one wants to buy, 
which few do, they must pay last week’s 
oricer. Chickens, fresh-killed Northern 
and Exsstern, 10 to 138 o-nts, and Western 
dry packed 8 to 12 centr. Fow), fresh-kliled, 








doll at 12 cents. Tarkeys seem to bs firmer 
because of the working cff of poorer grades, 


‘a dare 14to17 cents for Northern and 9to 
13 oeuts for Western. Live poultry dull at 
9 to 10 cente. Pigeons 75 cents to $1 a 
doz2n and squabs $1 50 to $2 

Game sold only moderately last weex, and 
the supply was good up to the close. Grouse 
are $1 to$125a pair,and partridges the 
same. Quail in moderate demand at $1 to 
$1 50a dozen. Dacks are $4 to $5 a pair for 
canvas backs, and redheads $1.50 to $2. 
Mallards $1 25, and black duck 50 to 75 cents 
a pair, with teal aid widgeon 40 to 50 cents. 
Rabbits 10 to 15 cents apair. Venison 8 
to 10 cents whole, 12 to 15 cents for saddles 
and choice cuts 20 to 25 cents. 

Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

There was a brisk trade in fruit during 
Christmas week, but the supply equaled the 
demand, as receipts of apples and cran- 
berries were larger after the time of our last 
report. Apples are steady in price at 
quotations for good fruit, but there is much 
that has to be sold lower because of defects. 
No. 1 Baldwin and Greening a; p‘es are 
$2.75 to $3.25 a barrel, Snow at $2.50 
to $3.50and King at $350 to $4 of first 
clase, No. 2 cooking fruit sells at $175 to 
$2.25 and Talman S weets at $2 to $3. Cran- 
berries are lower and dull. Choice dark 
Caps are held at $6 and fair to good at $5 to 
$5.50 a barrel and $1.75 to $2abox. Coun- 
try, zood to choice, at $5 to $550. Afew 
pears arein cold storage and range from 
$3 to $3 50 a bushel for Buerre Bose and $2 
to $3 for others. A few grap. yet at 12 to 
15 cents a basket. 

Florida oranges are in fair eupply with 
moderate demand at $3.75 to $4 a box for 
choice bright, and $3.00 to $3.50 for fair to 
good, Tangerines, half boxes, $275 to 
$375. Grepa fruit, fair to good $6 to $7a 
box, and choice to fancy $7.25 to $8, with 
bat little call for it. California crange 
abundant, and concessions are made tor 
sales. Navels are $2.50 to $3 a bex for 
fair to good, and $3.25 to $4.25 for choice 
\o extra fancy; half boxes $175 to $225 
Seedlings dull at $2to $275abox. Valen- 
cia at $4.75 to $5.75 a case, with 714 counts 
at $5 to $5.75. This isa decline of at least 
25 cents a case, and there is as much on 
Jamaica oranges; fair to good at $3 to 
$3 25, and choice at $350 to $375 in boxes 
and $5 to $6 a barrel. Jamaica grape 
fruit in less demand than Florida, owing 





Ata recent meeting the Boston Board week in 1897, the exports were $2,276,665, | to variable conditior and high prices. It can 
of 102. In all other cases there was a loss of Health adopted regulations governing | and the imports were $745,886 Bxoess of be bought at $2.50 to $350 a box, from 

production, storage ad distribution of | exports, $1,530 779 Since Jap. 1 the ex-| poor to pretty good, and $375 to $450 for 
milk in Boston s asto insure a cleaner) ports have been $119,836,081,and the im-| choice to fancy. Barrels at $5 to $8 50 


No 
arrivals this week of Messina and Palermo 
oa 2ges,and they hold firm at $1.75 to $2 for 
rrdioary, $3.25 to $2.25 for fair to good, and 
$8 to $3 50 for choice to fancy. Messina and 
Palermo lemons in moderate demand at 
$2.5) to $3 25 for 309 counts and $2.25to $3 
for 360 conunte, Fancy Palermo $3.50 to $4. 
Bsenanas quiet at $1 to $2 a stem for No. 1 
and Baracoa choice, ard 90 cents to $1 for 
eight hands. Jamaica pineapples 40 to 50 
cents each. Not many small in market 
now at $10 to $15 per bundred. Dates 
steady at 5 cents, and fizs scarce at 11 to13 
cents for California and 17 to 25 cents for 
Turkish. Notbing doing in nuts this week, 
and prices nominally unchanged. Chest- 
nats nearly all cleared up. 
-o-e ——__ 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


A good trads in vegetables all through 
Christmas week, which will leave but or- 
dinary daily retail trads for a week or more, 
even ifthe weather is pleasant and mild. 
Country markets must be stocked up with 
enough to last them through a storm, if one 
comer. 

Nice new beets are in, and sel! at 40 to 50 
cents a dc zan, old beets, if sound and well 
k: p’, 50 cents a bashel, carrots 40 to 50 cents 
and parsnips 50 to 60 cents, Fiat tarnips 30 
to 49 cents a box, Sweet Garman $1 to $1.25 
a tarrel, and yellow at 75 to 90 cante 
Onions are firm a: $1 50 to $175, leek 40 to 
50 cents a dczen, radishes 30 to 40 cents, and 
aalaify 75 cents to $1. Celery mostly from 
$3 50 to $4.50, with a little fancy at $4.75 to 
$5abox. Artichokes $125a bushel. Oab- 
bages 75 cen 8 to $1 a barrel. 

Hothouse prodacts in fair demand, as 
Seathern produce is not very p'enty in our 
marzet. Cauvl flowers are of all sizes, from 
60 cents to $1.75 a dczan. Sprouts, 20 to 25 
centsa quart. Lottnoe, if good, goes at 60 
to 75 centsad«zin, and epinach 60 to 75 





centsabex. Dandelions are quite plenty Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 





' 6 basket cares, $4 per case. We see no ar ane a" oy oe Mre hin 
| paragus this week ; prica nominally seme as a your denghter. d 
& week sao, 75 cents a bunch. String beans F angl en nee flattered) —\) realy 
$275 to $3 25a crate Squashesarehigher;| +,,, Sieceies ten. ioe 
good marrow, Turban or Bay State, 60 cents | ayer neiieve there was svc) an . Wouig 
a barrel. Hobbard $10 to $12 a ton for | aimsrenee in your ages.—Detroit v,. Stary 
native and $15 to $16 for good Western. — ' 
Potatoes are tending upward, and firm at 7 be ee, 
58 to 62 cents for Aroortook Hebrons, 70, « maven’t yon got a watch?” 
cents for Eastern Green Mountains. West-) «+ ver, ont t 60 1't wear it any m >; 
ern Green Mountains and Rarals 55 cente, © Why not?” 
| White Star and Borbank 48 to 50 cents and =“ People kept botheriag me asx a 
Dakota Rds 48 to 52 cents. Jersey sweet time it war.”—bicago R-oord, ‘at 


| potatoes qilet, double-head barrels $2 to 
| $2 25. 
———~2>____—_ 


Pians (cr Obris tmis: 

| Mre, Biiiver—I think Mabel ong!t to have a 
| pearl necklace, and George a wa'ch and chain, #e 
| and Evelyn a diamond (lars,and I a lorgnette with -- Why should we bother about ¢ 

| a long chain, and Bridget a chatelaine, and hand- Or try to Imagine what she th 

| kerebiefs, fans, gloves and other little things al! Her mectrations, I wager my 


-.. When vines cing brown upon ¢: 
And tree boughs creak in bare 
A'lis net drear; in home sn1 ha 
The light burns high—tre gas; 





' round. A’® very like those of tha «e; 
— hic 
.. Ber bat was large—hot giorlons 
Revenge was perched upon t 
In fror t, where sat & coliegs » 
W.th w fc tdall bead of hair 
— hice 


Mr. Hillver—Where do I co ne iu? 
| Mrs. Hiliver—Ob, the girls and I are making | 
| you a beautifal bat mark.—Jewelers’ Weekly. } 


mA | 


Natural Selection: 
| Green—I didn’t know that Smitn had gone in 
f »r science, and history, and that sort of thing, | 
yet I see he has written acouple of books—one | 
on “The Bat'le of Banker Hili’’ and one on | 
“The Mirs ne Links.” | 
Cleekson—W uy, my dear fellow, those 

| Smith’s famous golf et ries.—N. Y. Life. 


The E-:ernal Fitness: 

De Garry—I once heard of a Boston girl pea J 
who found a close-rolier umbrellain her Obriet | pr 
mas stocking. 

Madge—How did she come to get that? 

De Garry—It was about theoily thing that 
would fill it —Judge. 





Farms for Sai. 


are 


INEST POULTRY PLANT in N 
Near city of ot .000 population, 25 
ton. Home market for al! eggs an 
rices. 34 acres land; land wort 
ing lots than price asked for e: 
ooder house 75x15; hot water sys 
@ity 1500 chicks. Breeding houses ar: 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x 12 
| 100x 16; No. 6—72x16. Two smalle: 
| 24, and 8x16—all having yards varying 
| to 100 feet in length. Buildings ‘ta: 
* 7 Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 w 
What are you doin’, you youug rascal?” sald | lumber on place. Brook crosses field 
a farmer toa remarkably small boy,on finéing | {2 house, barn, cook house and garden 
him under a tree in his orchard, with a1 apple | 20USe ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine ce 


carriage house 24x36; cook house 16124. 

to nie haod, stories; grain bins nop stairs; 8 HP 4 

Piease, sir, I was only goln’ to put tits ’ere| gine. Mann power pone cutier; clover nn 

apple back on the tree, sir; it had fallen dowa | One 600-egg Challenge, one 600-eg¢ M: arch, 
ir.”—Tid-Bite.* | All buildings clapboarded and painted. + 

8 r ts p oalp 

— te = - — to pass. 1% mile ore. 

‘ stoffice, churches, ete. Th » 200 vim 

His Honor Grows Faeetious: Bo apple 12 pear. 1 currant, 100 rast om, 

“You say you are an ector by pref sssion?’”’ | 100 ackberries, and smal! strawberry be ~ 

asked the magistrate. | aa oe one-half cash. Included are 80) pun 

“lam, your honor,” answered the frazz'ed Es aoe =. White Plymouth Rocks, Whit 

rec-syed and forlorn, but still dignified, spect | ion solicited. ne es eBhorns. Tnvestige 


men of manhood before him, in a deep, tragie | 
voice. 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, ‘ I shall have to 
send you to t:e workhouse for sixty days. We. 
haven't any playhouse.”’ 

Aa@ his honor was so tickled with bis own 
tl sgart ythat heletthe next beery vagabond 
(ff #ith a moral lect ire.—Obicago Tribune. 


...“* May 1 have a place in thy hear!?”’ 
I asked the military maid. 
She sbyly laughed. ‘ Well, poss'bly 
A coaling station, sir,” she said. 


yp ey POULTRY BARGAIN.—: rae 
land, with poultry house 17x30, L elf 
nearly new, painted and cla bo:rded. N 

or barn. but same can be rentec near bs 

vertyis situated in small village; 3 mi: 

Stores. P.O., Church and Schools; 8 n 

R. BR. Station. Land all set out to F: 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Baldw 
Kings, 100 Ben Davis, 100 Greenings 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets. 50 of 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading varieti: 
peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry. 20 grap, qu snd 
gcooseberries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts { 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry, 1 


berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberries, 
berries, some cranberries, and quantities o/ 
| berries, many of these trees will! begin t e 
this ag 25 tons of Bone Fertilizer used at 





. setting. wher will include 3 réew Incubators 
with brooders to match and all warranted, a)! for 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a bonanza for some 
one, for in less than 5 years it will pay a d 
income. Owner has to sell on account of poor 
health. J. A. WILLEY,10& 12 Federal st. 
Bos ton. 













2 ae Teak, or neenet, Jovel, free from 

= ’ i te , e oO ; 1 mile Stores, P. O.. Station, et 

Re _— the ard pid liver, - 7 _ Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head and team; ¢ "od 

biliousness, sick headache, jaundice, ae Srny bg apple, ear, peach and 
- ; ives ; te oy sf ° yr 0 if S. applies in season; some 

nausea, indige tion, ete. They are in grapes. Borders Lake: fino ~L Ly a] ~ 

valuable to prevent a cold or break up 4 | an sealer. Large house 16 rooms, painte ~~ 

fever. Mild, gentle, certain, they are worthy | blinded, shaded, barn 75x40, tie ups for 17 head, 

: ‘ : it carriage. hennery and corn house; all buildings 

your confidence. Purely vegetable, they | first class. $9000. Free and clear. 

can be taken by children or delicate womer 

Price, 25c. at all medicine dealers or by mai 

of C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


J. A. WILLEY, 


10 and 12 Federal Street, Bosteu 


- CHEAP AND GOOD | 


CREAM SEPARATORS 








OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RES! 

ln pop ape gy for SUMMER BOARDERS 

; as ap altitude of 1200 ft. above s nas 

I have hundreds of second hand cream separa- | excelient buildings,and is but 1 n i2es 
tors for sale. All in perfect repair. Have built | stores, P. 0. Church and Statio: New 
up the largest business in this linein the U. S.,all | york & Boston people coming to this section o 
by square methods. Write, stating exactly what Massachusetts, more and eae aaah "Term 
you want. Ican save you money. | contains 103 acres. 30 tillage, 30 pasture, rest 
P. 0. Box $56, Philadelphia, Pa. | wood and timber; 2-story house ana L. 9 rooms 
in good repair outside and in ; Barn 32x70, painted 

~~ enor deep cellar under whole; wood 

* shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 tons 

Henderson Dairy Co. capacity, zoud variety of apples. peach and 
Now xeeping 13 head and 4 horses 


apes 
ee good neighbors, fine drives and good fishing 
Tax rate in town $11 per $1000. Farm is free 
} and clear. Price $2500. 


degistered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonabi: 
Rrices. 
Brookline, Mass. 





READ and THINK. 


el a Working Farm Library, 


Brain Tools at Low Cost. 











ee —— - 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnis 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm manay: 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every on 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practi 
profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 
THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun-| THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT Grow! 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H.| UL. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticultur 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illus 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- | It appeals especially to the horticultur 
trations. are willing to have his brain direct ar 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. | ment the work of his hands. 
Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum-| _— 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prace-| THE Horticutturist’s RuLE B A 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the | compendium of useful information f 1 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | Towers, truck gardeners, florists ar 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell | By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Hort 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations, Es-| the Cornell University. 812 pages. 
pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTs. 


THE NuRsFRY BOOK. A Comp! ° 


A Suceinct | the Multiplication of Plants. 5 e 


| Bailey, Professor of Horticulture {: 


: | iv tte om 7 £9 tlinetr 
and nice looking, bat not large, and bring $2 tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders | nell University - 365 pages, 152 illust 








WALTER 


BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


** Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established | 780. 





| 
| 
DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


and cared for; and while therein shall be| are 9 to 10 centr, and Western 8 cents.| a box. En‘tive,9to 12 heads in a box, 50‘ Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
Dacks gulet at 9 to 12 cents, and geese very | cents. Parsiey,$1 {0abushel Ezeplant,trom ®4 Funel. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
$1 50 to $200 a case. Tomatoes, hothouse, torin Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
25 to 45 certs a poord. A few Sonthern, 399 pages, 92 illustrations. 


| Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE ForcING Book. A manual 0! 
tivation of vegetables in glass house- 
| H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture | 
| nell Untversity. 280 pages, 88 illustrat 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs PRopucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 





: GARDEN MAKING. Suggestion: vt 
SES 0 ee _— Cheese, By Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. | yy 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh an eat 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 Waker. Al? pages. 956 illustrations 
pages, 33 illustrations. Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professér of Horticulture in the 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monogrs 
Pruning and Training of Plants as A 
American Conditions. By L. A. Ba 
fessor of Horticulture in the Corne! ve 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. Price to our readers, $1.10. 





Address all orders to 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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POULTRY, 





Practical Froultry Pointr. 


In an article In the Ponltry Keeper avon 
the cold storage of «gar, it was stated that 
there were at the time of writirg about 
425,000 cases of eggs in cold storage in Chi- 
cago, which would probably be increased 
before the season closed to 440,000 or 450,000 
cases. Bat let as consider the smaller num- 
ber, which at 30 dczan to the case would 
give 12,750,000 di zen, or 153,000,000 egge. In 
the cases they would we'gh over 11,263 tons 

These eggs are booght in the spring at 
wholesale at a price of about nine cents a 
dozen, and therefore represent as capital the 
snug little sum of $1,147,500. The storage 
charge from April 1to Jan. 1 is 45 cents per 
case, or $191,250 more. If they will sell at 
from $4 to $4.50 a case this winter the deal- 
ers or stcrers expect to make about $350,000 
to $400 000 on them. 

One company stores about one-half of 
the whole amount, and, like all the larger 
houses in the business, they ase the brine 
system of cool/r g and freezing, as the am- 
monia system is eubject to a danger of s 
leake ge of| the ammon‘acal gas, which may 
taint the eggs and meats stored there. With 
this they maintain a temperatare of 312°, at 
which the life in thees g prevents its getting 
solid. 

A part of these eggs are owned by the stcr- 
age companies, but mest of them are held 
for other parties, but they will buy and 
store eggs for any party who will pay one- 
quarter of the price of the eggs, they hold- 
ing the egas in storage as security for the 
money they advance ip buying. 

Certain well-known egg dealers buy their 
own stock, ard employ experts to examine 
the eggs bi fore packing them, and cases 
sent by those parties are stored just as re- 
celved, bat small lots and those sent by 
parties not well known must all be examined 
or “candled,” which consiets in holding 
them before a light, which reveals any de- 
fect inthe ega. An expert at the business 
will candle from 25 to 30 cases in a day. 

Cracked and rejected eggs not very poor 
msy go to the bakeries, but even the rotten 
eggs havea market value. Photographers 
ues a yartin making their negatives. Some 
go to manofactarers of shoe blacking, some 
are used In tanning leather, and some are 
made into a disinfectant, and the shells are 
made into fertilizer. 

The eggs are procured in lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Dakote, Mich'gan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiapa and Illinole, the amount far- 
nished ranking about in the order the 
States are named. lilincisand some of the 
States which do not farnish so many for 
cold sterage as others may produce more 
egae, but consume more while they are 
fresh than the States first named 

Who uses these eggs? There is a demand 
for them in nearly all the large cities, but 
onee out of cold storage they may, and 
many do, go back to the very sections where 
they were produced, and the poultry keeper 
may pay 15 cents a cd: zan In January for the 
same egazs he sold last spring for six or 
eight centa a dczon. If he does not, his 
neighbors do. 

The cold-storrge business is on the iIn- 
crease each yrar, and the amount of eggs 


stored also increases, and it is said that the 
profitte the companies in the business is 
not depandent upon the es gi they own, bat 
mostly apon the storage fee of a cent anda 
half per dcza 


hey are often received and sent ont in 
lots of carloads or several carloads at atime 
by some of the leading dealers, and as a 
carload is 400 cases, it would take from 1000 
to 1100 cars to move what were In the store- 
honses at the end of the season. 

Che business furnishes a market for the 
surpina eggs of the farms as the season of 


plenty, and it enables the poor consumer to' 


obtain an ega at a low price in winter, 
when hisricher ne'ghbor is paying about 
twice or three times as much fora fresh- 
laid and finer-flavored egg, which may not 
be apy more wholesome or buiritiour. 


Asa mild letdown from the above, from 
fear that a change to good fresh-lald eggs 
would be too radical, we will notice the fact 
that some of the Western creameries are 
making an “esg powder” or two pow- 
dere, one of which ia yellow, and 
a snbstitate for the whole egg, and 

other is whtte, to be used where 
only the white of the egg ia wanted. 
These are made from the skimmilk or 
separator milk of the creameries, and it is 
claimed that they have been pronounced by 
experienced cooks as beirg ‘* superior to 
hen’s e¢gs, especially for pastry.’’ They 
may be better than some eggs from cold 
storage or limed egge, bat the product ofa 
well-fed hen is good enough for ue, and if 
she takes a vacition in winter we will try to 
satisfy our appetite with other food until 
she resumes basiness again. 


the 


lf the hene are not laying when this paper 
comes to hand one might take it ont to the 
henhonse and read it aloud toths hens. If 
it did not shame the bens in'o at once going 
to work to see what they could do to excel 
the held eggs or the substitute powder, 
it might stimulate the reader to try what 
can be done to pat them in better condition 
for producing «ggs. Perhaps he would clean 
up ander the rooste, change the feed so that 
there would be more variety to it, and make 
such other changes as we have often esug- 
gested In these colamns ae tending to in- 
crease egg production more than any patent 
food ever put on the market. 


We have often saidthat those who in- 
sisted on a male for six hens of the large 
breeds and for 10 of the more active breeds, 
in order to obtain fertile eggs, were cer- 
tainly aunderrating the productive power of 
a healthy bird. 

A recent number of Farm Poultry gives a 
letter from aman who says that last year 
he mated 30 pullets to a two-year-old rooster, 
and 86 per cent. of the eggs were fertile 
and hatched weil. This year he mated 34 
hens, two years old, to one cockerel, ard 
the ‘awe in another pen. The eggs from 
these 70 hens did better In fertility and 
hatched better than those of last year, 
and he thinks he has not reached the limit 
yet. And these fowl were not Leghorns, 
but were Barred Plymouth Rocks. He says: 
“To do sach mating as this the stock on 
both sides must be absolutely healthy and 
very vigorous, no inbred or sickly birds, and 
there must be years of carefal breeding 
back ofthem. I havenever bred from a hen 
that was siok or evan druopy for a few daye. 
Of the seventy hens I mated up for breeders 
last fall not a single one has died up to 
date.’’ 

In this lies mach of the secret of having 
fertile egzs and strong, vigorous chickens, 
that grow rapidly, mature early, and are 
prolific of eggs, for he has increased the 
average yield of egas for every hen in his 
flocks from 96 eggs a year, a few years ago, 
up to 179 «gas per hen last year, or nearly 15 
dozen each, which is a good record for 
Plymouth Rocks or any other fowl. 


Fewer Heas—Thoroughbreds. 


A farmer who has discarded his old farm 
yard fowls and started afresh with afew 
thoroughbreds tells me that he averages as 
Many eggs a year now from his twenty and 
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thirty first-claes chickens as he former'y | 


did from his oid tieck of 75 tu 100 kat! 
was the aversge size of his flock when te) 
pinned his faith to the old mongrels 
which had descended to him from 
a long line of mixed ancestors with 
no particular variety of blood in them. 
They had been inbred and inbred antil no 
one could guess what their original ances- 
tors were. They were the common barn- 
yard chicken which we see on s0 many 
farms. Theowner kept the flock up be- 
tween 50and100 yearafter year, selling or 
eating aboat 50 every fall and winter. He 
didn’t get much a pound forthe birds, and 
so his family ate most of them, struggling 
often with meat so tough that the teeth 
could hardly penetrate through it. 

Then the eggs formed an item. In the 
summer time the entire flock laid enough 


egas to keep the basket moderately full, and | 


sometimes a few could be sold at prices 
that left very little profit. 
were not fed mucb, but they manrged to 
consume a good deal in the course of a year. 


One year the owner tried to keep account | 
of the cost of feeding them, and the result | 
was that he decided to kill them all off. | 


They did not pay for their keep. 

After that he purchased a few fancy 
breedr. Ashe was prond of them, he fed 
them carefully and regularly and gave them 
good qaartere. He started in with a dczan 
and gradaally raised the numberto 15. Now 
he has 25, and every year he raises a few 
more. He sellsa few when anybody wants 
a few thorovghbreds, and he gets good 
prices for them. 

But the most pleasing feature of the 
change is that he gets as many eggs, taking 
the year around, from his 25 thoroughbreds 
as he formerly did from his flock of 75 and 80 
He attributes it to the better care and betier 
breed, and he isright. The cost of keeping 
that number is so much less than the old 
flock that he feels that every egg he eats re- 
duces the coat of his living by at least half. 


The moral of this true story is spparent, | 
and I judge my friend is not the only one, 


who has had such an experience. 
Wisconsin. JAMES RIDGEWAY. 


Orchard and Garden. 


The very firet requisite in makirg f ult 
growirg more profitable is to create a larger 
demand for fruit, and this can be accom- 
plished when the growers will adopt certain 
rules for packing and shipping. 

Oce of these is the adoption of regu’ar 
sizes for the packeges in all _ fruits. 
When we send to market for a barrel 
of apples or order a bushel of pears we 
know about how many we will get, 
bat!if we send for a basket of psaches 
or plums we may receive one-quarter, one- 
third or one-halfa bushel, as the packer 
may have chosen to put up, andeven if we 
know where they are packed we do not find 
packages uniform from any locality. There 
are nearly aniform sizes for the square 
boxes in the crates of California fruit, and 
grapes come to this market in baskets of 
regular siza, uniform and convenient to 
handle- This bas helped muchto make 
these fruits popular with consumer-?. 

In berries there is mach variation in pack- 
ages. Some sections use crates and b x+s 
of regular siz3s, but others do not, and the 
maker of strawberry boxes who advertised 
** quart boxes of six diffarent sizas’’ seems 
to be patron!zed by some shipperr. 

Another point in which there should be 
reformation is inthe more honest packing 
of fruits. We expect there will be as good 
fruit on the top of the package as anywhere 
inths box, buat if those on the top are 
extra large and fine looking we expect 
those below them to be large and good. 
Yet with some shippers the rule seems to 
be to put the best “ facing "’ or top layer on 
the smsll:st and poorest fruits. Then 
there should be more regular grading and a 
method of diatingaishing the grades. The 
Hon. J. H. Hale has adopted this plan with 
his peaches, and no sma!! part of his success 
in growing frait for market has been due to 
that practice. 

Another and scarcely less important svg- 
gestion to the frait grower is to discard and 
dig ont all those varieties which are not 
good for either eating or cooking, no matter 
how «arly or showy they may be. [a fact, 
if early there is more harm done the fruit 
trade by patting them on the market, fora 
customer who has bought them and beep 
disappointed by them will pass by the mos: 
tempting display on the frait stand with at 
having a desire to buy or toeat. Heis like 
the Yankee soldier who made his first trial 





| of a persimmon before the frait was ripe, 


It required much persuasion to get him tu 
try another, even whe. he saw his com- 
panions eating the ripe frait with fall appre- 
ciat on of their flavor. 

S me market gardeners may read these 
paragraphs and substitate the word vegeta- 
bles where we have written frult, and take 


PA’ RK BLUE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





| fits will all De lost by imprc por care and trest- 

ment after the foal bas been produced And 
| even the treatment of the mare while bearing the 
foal, and her condition at the time of coupling, 
; bave great irfloepce on tie progeny. The 
| Proper condition of both sire and dam at the 
time cf mating is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. Bcth sire and dam should be in fall 
vigor and strengtr. 

“A fat, unworked and undeveloped stallior, 
however high his breeding, is unfit to be used as 
attire. An abundance of exercise, at the very 
work his get are expected t> perform, will have 
& beneficial influence on his progeny, ard the 
same rale applies to the dam. To i.ten- 
sify any trait or functiun, the more it 
is properly exercised inthe parents, the more 
certainly will it be transmitted. By a lack 
of use of such traitor characteristic, for a few 
generations, it will almost entirely disappear. 
Sires and dams that are expected to produce 
tro tars should trot themselver,and the higher 
their development the more certainly will their 
offspriog follow their example. 

“ There is a great difference in tires and dams 
of the same breeding. Some are more prem t2nt 
than others, arising from some cause tat we are 
unable to explain, but probably from some pecul- 
larly favorable condition of ove or the other 
pare: t, or of both, at the time of mating. The 
same principle applies in the human family. 

“You have fr quently seen one child emerge 
from a Jarge family of children and display a 
transcendent ability as an orator, or post, or 
statesman, or in music, or art, while the other 
ebildren of the family remain in the deepest 
obscurity. With our domestic animals we should 
take advantage @! such cases to perpetuate the 
remarkabie traits that have so manifested them- 
selver. As one example of this in the troitirg 
world, we need only refar to Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian. A race of giants has descended from 
| bis lotar. 
| “ Butthe foal produce(, bis proper care and 

treatme! t shouli become a matter <f constant 

study. Nita day should pass for the first two 
or three years of his life that he is not making 
growth and progrese. He should have the 
| choicest feed and ‘n as graat variety as possible, 
|soas to round out and fally develop all bie 
physical powerr. 
| “ He should have, whenever it is possible, tre 
| freedom :fthe ctor pasture, so as to get that 
| bealthy exercise which is indispensable to prop- 
|¢rly develop his physical organization. He 
| should have shelterfrom storms and be pro- 
tected from the inclemenciesf the weather. He 
will then grow up finely proportioned, fally 
| developed, an objec: cf beauty, and be adwired 
| 





by 2:1! who see bim.” 








OLOR and flavor of fruits, 


size, quality and ap- 





the advice toth-mse!ves, bas wetht & berg 
has been less trouble in the matters spoken 
of among vegetable growers than among 
fruit growers and shippers. 

A writer in an exchange givee as the season 
of marketing his currants last year, the Fay, 


tion. These few successes indicate wi at 
| may be accomplished in this line. 
The point of interest to horticulturists, no 


| matter how poor one is, is that very interest- | 


ing experiments can be carried on as a side 
issue to the regu'ar commercial orcharding. 
One could devote afew ‘quare rods of soil 





Jane 29 to July 30; Victoria, July 3) to | to this work, and year after year, by select- 
Aug, 9; President Wilder, Aug. 10, and | ing for culture the plants that produce the 
Prince Albert, Aug. 10and11. Thus it will | fraits with the smallest and leact namber 
be seep that in the four varieties he had a of seeds or thorne, whichever the case may 
market season of about six weeke. Of the be, we might succeed in helping along 


The chickens | 


two late varieties the President Wilder is 
& new one, set in 1893, and apparently very 
valuable. [tis astrorg, upright grower, with 
very healthy foliage. The clusters are 
long and frait large, of good color and ex- 
cellent flavor. It has the longast season of 
apy variety. The Prince Albert was de- 
scribed by Downing more than 40 years ago, 
but hasbeen bat little grown. It is v ry 
late, ae the Victoria was ready for market 
before this began to color, and it did not 
commence bearing as young as other varie- 
| ties, but isa heavy croppar when it does 
get in fall bearing. 





Nearly all our garden vegetables will keep 
| best in the winter by belpg where the ‘em- 
| peratare is nearly down to the freczing 
| point, but cabbages, parsn’ps and onions 
| keep well if frozen solidand put in a dark 
| place, or covered from the sunlight, until 
| the frost is ontof them. They should nct 

be handled while frozen. Turn!ps also are 
not injared by beirg frozen, and must also 
| be thawed ont in the dark before han‘ling, 
| but it g'ves to them a sweeter taste and 
milder flavor, which is a recommendation to 
| some tastes,and by others may be thought 


a fault. We have taken turnips, cabbage | 


}and onions, and thawed them cat in cold 
water for immediate cooking, and though: 
| they were no worse for the fret zing. 


| The potato-stalk borer which appeared as 
| a new pest in Missouri in 1869, and in Lowa, 
| was recorded as doing much damage in 
1890, appears to be working East, as did the 
Colorado beetle, but not as rapidly as did 
| shat insect. It was reported in New Jersey 
}in Jaly, 1895,and in Maryland this year, 
and wethiok has been at work in some 
| parts of New York State also. 
| ‘The perfect insects are small, ashen-gray 
| beetles about one-fourth of an inch long, 


which appear early in the spring and con- 
| tinues until June. They havealong black 
| snout and three black spots at the base of 
|the wing covers. They puncture a hole 
| near the baseof the stalk in which they de- 
| posit a small white «gg, from which hatches 
a emall white grab with brown head. These 
bore into the stalk and eat up ward until da:- 
| log August, when they are full grown and 
| ready to form a pupa. From this they change 
}tothe beetle form during Augast or Sep- 
| tember, but remain inthe dried staiks until 
| spring. They are therefore exterminated 
| by gathering op and burning all potato 
| vines, and all weeds of the Solanac # fam- 
| ily, like the Jamestown weed, the horse net- 
\tleend others in which they have been 
found. As the beetle is not a leaf-eating 
insect, and the grab works laternally, 
spraying with poison seemsto have no ef- 
fect upon them. 

We have not seen any r‘ port of their hav- 
ing been found at work in the tomato 
plants, but as that belongs to the same fam- 
ily we should expect that also to be at- 
tacked, and we have seen accounts of some- 
tning havirg caused premature dying of 
tomato vines, which perhep; might bave 
been the work of this staik borer. Gar- 
deners and farmers should te on the watch 
against this new pest. 

Oar adopted cit'z3na who coma from the 
) shores of the Med terranean Sea are a help 
| to the fruit grower and@ gardener, for they 
are among the most liberal purchasers and 
acsers of vegetables and fruit that we have in 
our markets. The) do nit confine them- 
selves to t ananas and orarg 4s, but seem to 
like oar Noriherr-grown fruits very well, 
and if not always willing to pay the highest 


| 


| 





‘a mighty movement. Undoubtedly the 
\trend of horticulture is to improve 
fruits in allf ways possible, and one way 
is to eliminate disagreeable seeds and 
thorns. Accidentally ore might in time 
produce a seedless or thorniess variety of 
frait that would make his fortune. Bat 
that ia only incidental to the main ob- 
jec’. It should be one’s willing gift to 
posterity and humanity to experiment a li'- 
tle each year to produce thornless black- 
berry and raspberry vines and gvoseberry 
bushes, and seediess graves, currants and 
similar fruits. We have many such seed- 
less froits now, but, as a rule, the quality of 
the fruit is inferior. We need good quality 
of fruits along with seedless ones. 


New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 


» 


The Amaieur’s Orchard. 


Every one likes good fruit,and bat few 
gardens, however small, are thought com- 
plete without it. Bat notwithstanding the 
apprec’ation for good fruit, it is seldom 
found perfect in small gardens or orct ards. 





Tae fault lies in too much dependence a|™ 
the trees, or rather a lack of interest in| ¢ 


couraged. Many a poor man has made his 
mark in farming on jast sach worr- ut 
farm’. It is possible today for a poor 
farmer to take a worn-out farm, and build 
itup toapaying basis, supporting himse'f 
meanwhile. Farms of this character can be 
pure haced reasonably cheap in many parts 
of the country, or they can be rented fora 
long term of years, with a renewal clause 
attached. 

The first thing to do in restoring saehb * 
farm isto getacrop of some green stuff 
In my experience I have always four d that 
it is easy to start a orc p of cats by fall plow- 
ing, scratching the ground just enough i 
cover the seeds a little. Then by the fo!- 
lowing: pring when the oats are up thes 
should be plowed under. This makes 2 
good starter, and then by adding crops of 
grass and clover to the oats the soi! wil) 
soon get the nourishment that it has so lon, 
lacked. § 

In most worn-out farms the soil is stiff 
and hard, and during dry weather the eur- 
face bakes so hard that itis difficult « 
force a plow through it. There are two 
remedies for this. One is to work more 
plant manure in the soil, which makes tt 
more porous, and the other is to underdrain 
it. If the soil does not respond to the for- 
mer treatment, in the course of time under- 
drainirg must be resorted toanyway. ‘Too 
little attention is given to this on most old 
farms, especially where the soil is a tough 





y. 
Plowing is often one of the best methods 
or restoring the lost fertility of any soil. 


cultural methods. Trees are planted out in | 1: works well either when the soll has too 


perhaps the most careful manner, after 
which they are expected to care for them- 
selves and produce good fruit abundantly. 
The fact is, they need continual attention 
justas much as we do. This need not de- 
velop into a burden if regularly and prop- 
erly attended to. 

Now, one of the most Important condl- 
tions to insure thriftisa soil mellow and 
cool in hot and dry weather, yet how fre- 





| little plant food in it, or when it is over- 
crowded with humus. It enables the soil 
to digest the food, releases much that is im- 
| prisoned in it, and stores up nitrogen from 
the air. Not only falland epring plowing, 
but summer plowing, too, is required on 
some farms that have been allowed to run 
|down. Such work will often take the place 


} 


| of commercial fertilizers and barnyard ma- 
| nures, although all of the latter that one 


quently may trees be seen growing in 80d OF| oan possibly secure shovld be mixed up 


together with some crop ttat does not re- 
quire cultivation. Such trees quickly out- 
live their usefulness, and their stunted 


| branches can only produce unders'z:d ad Sound Advice trom a Practical 


immature fruit. 


Then old trees are expected to live on a| 


| with the soil at every plowing. 


A. B. BARRETT. 


-><s 


Minnesota. 





Horteman, 


amall allowance of food. It is forgotten| Few men bave taken a deeper interest in the 


ttat the rocts of atree have to get their | 


food from nearly the same soil year after 


year, aud in the case of sod land, even this 
food mast be divided. 


To have good fruit, health and vigor must | 


be encouraged,—not rank growth, which 
might be in‘¢uced by overfeeding, for this 
ia opposed to fruit bearing. 

For most modérate-s zed orchards or gar- 
dens it would be desirable to commenca 


cultivating by plowing between the rows in | 


late fail; but in light soils sammer harrow- 
ing is sofficient. Judgment must be exer- 
cised as to the extent of cultivation, depend- 
irgon the condition of the trees. Experl- 
ence must teach how far f:om the tree truavk 
the roots extend, for care must be taken not 


breeding of trotters than ex-Seci etary: f Agricolt- 
ure Hon. Norman J. Coleman of St. Loulr, Mr. 
Mr. Coleman is not only a successful veteran 
breeder cf trotting stock, but has also 
in the part developed and driven to fast 
recorcs several animals that he bred and 
raised. He is thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of the Dasiness, and is well qualified to 
give valuable practical advice. Following fre 
some extracts rm the suggestions which he 
mce last month in an address i fore ti e I lirois 
Live 8 ock Breede s Association: 

“It bas taken more than bhaif a century t> 
davelop tre trotting horse to his present degree 
cf perfection. Horses possessing trotting speed 
have been mated with mares possessing if, ard 
this practice bas been continued frc m generatiou 
to generation tn‘il the progeny of developed 
sires and mares reproduce s'eed with great 
certainty. The mating has not always 


to distarb them during the sammer or feed-| .6n gone wisely, as speed bas been tte 


ing time. 
Good stable manure may ba spread on the 


surface of the soil after the ‘atter is frozen, | 


provided the ground is comparatively level 
so the fertil'zing constituents may not be 
washed away. As the feeding roots 
are principally on the ontside, the 
manure need not be apread at the 
bace of larg: trees, bat ina circle several 
feet therefrom. Another, but more la- 
borions method, is to dig shaliow trenches 
ronning towards the base of the tree, and 
fill in we!l-rotted or composted manure. 

Root pruning, to make too vigorous trees 
, more productive, and tcp pruning to thin 
| out old wood, letting 1 ght and air amongst 
| the branches, are also good subjects for the 
| amateur to look into. 

THOMAS MEEHAN, 


} Wornout Farms, 
A long abandoned farm is not so difficult 








prices, they take mach which might find no to restore to good fertility as one thas has 
other market. Accustomed at home to live | b-en worn out by successive cropping bya 
more upon vegetables and fruits than upon man who does not understand his business, 


meats, they keep up the custom here, during 
hot weather at least. 


- 
o-oo 


Experiments witb Fruit, 


One of the great needs of modern horti- 
cul:ure is to produce seedless fruits, such 
as] currants, raspberries, graper, apples, 
and even cherries, and thornless raspberry 
vines, gooseberry bushes, blackberries 
and so on. Through years of carefal 
selection we have already accomplished 
mach in this direction. It is possibie that 
io the future we will succeed in doing 
way with most of the seeds, pits and thorns 
of many of our standard fruits. There are 
seedless currants and grapes and oranges 
produced now, and they are either the re- 
sult of accident or carefal caltare and selec- 








or whoin hiring the place from another 
does not care how mach the land is robbed. 
Many farmsthat have been left idie for sev- 
eral years have to a certain extent restored 
| some fertility to the sil by the|natural proc- 
esser. That is, leaves, vines, stalks and 
even weeds willadd a certain amount of 
humus and nitrc ganous Matter to the soil 
each year. If such land is plowed twice a 
year, eo that the soi) can digest and assim!- 
late the plant life that has accumulated 
there, it will be found tobe in afair way 
to recuperate. — 

It is not such a difficult matter to restore 
arur-down or worn-out farm as some 
people imagine. It simply requires a little 
practical and ecientific knowledge pat into 





operation byaman who isn’t easily d's- 


chief ot jat sought, and a lack if size and 
q 1slity has ip many cases been the result. Stil’, 
we trotting horse:f ‘olay as aclass has greater 
endurance than any other class that ean te 
pamed, not exc3, ting the thoroughbred or rut- 
nipg horee. They will fightout their races of 
five to ten het t*, and show less weariness tran 
other classes of horses pui to their gri atest te: t 
for a similar length of time. 

“ Asthe trotting horse is a very inteliigen’, 
tractable and serviceable boree,in almost any 
capec ty, he should be bred of sufficient size and 
+trengthand atyle to Sill any mquiremert. If 
tiisis done heis salable for the carriage or 
coach team, for the surrey or buggy for use 
op our streeir,in our cities and tiwnr,for all 
purposes. He makes the model cavalry hore, 
and. indeed, he fills almost apy r quirement for 
which the horse is needed. As a horse for gen 
eral farming purposes he basro superior,as I 
know from an experience of half a century. 

* As ali borses that are bred for speed do not 
possess enough to become successful racs 
horser, tLe point I wish to most earnestly en- 
force is to breed euch aclass of trotting horses 
68 will command govud prices for other purposer, 
so there need ba no Dianks In breeding. 

“Horses 16 hands high, of good color and 
style, good Done and muse.e, heavy quarters, wide 
and caeep around the heart and |uogs, sound and 
of good disposition, possessing good action, can 
be raised with much certainty and at a profit, 


and will fod buyers in every market, even | 


if they do not possess phenomenal speed, 
bat if a system of wise breeding has 
been pursued, and sires and dams have 
been selected of the kind we have mentiored, 
posse ssieg, in addition to these desirable quall- 
ties, trotting speed of a high order, there is no 
reason why champion trotters should not now 
and then crop cut, commanding thousands of 
dollars; but even if they do not, the breeder has 
produced a class of horses of which he may be 
proud, and which will bring him good returns, 
always being in demand for almost any purpore. 

“* But it is one thing to breed,and quite another 
t> feed and condition #9 as to properly mature 
and develop the horse. Breeding properly is 
only balf the work, and not even that, as ite bene- 





pearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, 
are all produced by Potash, 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Raise 
Fiens 
































People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. Itecan be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 
provided they have a knowledge of 
the right methods of management, 
feeding, ete. This may easily be 
gained by faithful study of that best 


and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
poultry and eggs for market. ited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 


strong chickens in incubators; caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months, 
Sample copy anda 2c. book, “A Living 


from Poultry,’ sent for 1]2c. in stamps. 
I. 8. JOMNSON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘ustom House St., 








SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 
Write for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels » tien Station, 
Steamers, business and amuse: centres. 


GEST ROOMS in the for the 
$1.0 Ber day 
trie t in 


LAR 
price 
and 


every m 
ence at moderate prices. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. ¢ special break- 
— at 4 cents and AN dinner at 50 

cen fam, 


are OB. 


€. A. jonns.” 











Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
CHas. A. HOWLAND’ Wr H. Fay, 
« President, Secretary 
CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625,000.00 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


70,000. 
AMOUNT AT RISE, 93h 375 348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid during past 
ae. tk OP SS $72,493.25 

GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - .- $30,000.00 
Dairving for Profit, 
NZ iOF Froili, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S Cow. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the pub . 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this ral able 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in & concise, practical way, treating only of whag 
she has learned in her own experience, which bas 

fa 





whole = h 

cows, W er one or one hundred, will do wellte 
this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 

PLOUGHMAN Off :e, Boston Mass. 





Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 


Book, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HomME 
DOCTOR BOOK out, 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
is a charming book, 
which cannot fail to 





rh ¥ i 
| OA pens fattedinis 1) 
| do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
| proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates im 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


: With One Year's 
Regular subscription to 


Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 

zine .00 82.60 
Boston Cooking Schoo] 

Magazine. .00 ° 2.40 
Good Housekeeping 2,00 3.60 
Household 1.00 2,30 
Table Talk. 1,00 2.88 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.8¢@ 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston. Mass. 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


* BY STEAM—vrith the @ 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 

GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 te 122 &. 6th St... 









1 . 
Tilus. Catalor. Quincey, IN. 








FARM DAIRY 


Kine OUTFITS 


MAKING 


Send for circulars an . ' 
“Special Offer. | Freight paid by us 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


LINTON, IOW 








Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profi 
ultry-keeping. By 26 practical Itrymen. P, 
Fi. Jacobs, Henry Hale, James Rankin, ja. Drew 
5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry for 
profit Carefully edited by HW. Cob 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘What is an Egg?”’ It indicates the con- 
egg into a “ Business 
: Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
ing and housing, arediscussed in aclear and clapie 
in detail. On one is a flock 
Answered. ‘of 60o hens that average 
° 

fn short, this is the best ik “ 

i ate boo who love ‘‘the 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitablg 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
lingwood. A collection of the most valuable are 
. ditions for developing the 
Questions fren.” 
- Twosuccessful egg-farms are described 
ver 200 eggs each per year! 

for af coat 
ericam ben’ that has ever been printed. 





Price in paper cover 40 cents. 
FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 
8 years old, new wagons, 


| 

! 

| 
Wilk Route pung, ice-chest, cooler, 
3 sets small eans, 


| sink, 
135 large cans, some jars. Single harness, blan- 
oe, Pm — a J 6and 7c year around, 
nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 
| Boston. Apply to —* 


JAS. A. WILLEY, 
| 10 and 12 Federal 8t., Boston 





TURKE 
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Howto — 


YS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo: 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

zne present book is an effort to fil) 
‘this gap. It is based upon the experi 
eace of the most successful experts ir 
<arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc} 
— and as raisers of turkeys for man 

e 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success. 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essa: 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality, 


Prefusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12ma 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 
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Thirty-six years ago the New York Inde- 
pendent, edited by Henry Ward Beecher, 
made this comment the week that Abraham | 
Lincoln prc mulgated the emancipation proc-_ 
lamation: “Let us thank God for this: 
Henceforth the nights grow shorter and the 
days longer.” Let us hope that the early 
days of January will make this illustration 
again applicable by the ratification of the | 


peace treaty which ends our war with Spain. 








The military code of New York is suffi 
clently sensible to deserve emulation. It | 
provides that the staff shall be made ap of 
officers already in the service detailed for | 
duty with the com mander-in-chief. These | 
men wear the aniform of the organization 
to which they belong when appointed to 
the staff, with the addition simply of a gold | 
aigulette. Governor Roosevelt’s staff, 
therefore, will have very little gold braid 
about it. The fashion of dubbing men 
“generals” or “ colonels” for all time be- 
cause they are friends of the reigning gov- 
ernor is absu: d, to pat it mildly. 


The gcing out of the dons from Cata is 
accompanied by many brutal conflicts be- 
tween them and the Cuban people, who 
have so long been under the Spanish heel. 
It is wholly nataral that riots and disorder 
should accompany the exit of oppressors 
when they are obligad to leave! 
those whom they have long oppressed. 
Devils are never cast out without 
at the time turning and rending those 
who have been their victims. Bat there 
need beno fcar that these spasms will 
long continue. They are so violent only 
because the Spaniards see that their time is 
short. Under American protection the 
Cubans will learn to bury old gradges and 
live peaceably together, as citizens always 
should, and will when oppression has been 
done away with. 








A decision of the Fede: al District Court of 
North Dakota repudiates the rates fixed by 
the railroad commission for freight, though 
the Dakota law declares that the commis- 
sion shall have power to fix rates. The 
basis of the decision is that the commission- 
fixed rates would practically destroy 
property, as they would oblige the rail- 
roads to ran at a loss. But this is 
not so decided victory for the railroads 
as might be supposed. The commission 
not being recognized asa part of the law- 
making power cannot exercise the *over- 
eignty of the State, even though the L<gis- 
lature tries to delegate it. That the Legis- 
lature has power to fix railroad rates can 
hardly be qaestioned. Ii gives the rail- 
roads their charters, telling them whatjthey 
can and what they cannot do. On all these 
charters there is a stipulation that this 
charter shall be subject to revocation or 

hange by the power which created it. 

—___———_-# o— 

So much of the labor-savirg manufactur. 
ing machinery increases production without 
employing more help that it is evident that 
in many branches of manufacture the num- 
ber of people employed is likely to decrease 
rather than increase. This would mean 
that more men mast return to the 
land, and 40 to cultivating it 
for their living, bat for the fact that 
scientific investigation is always providing 
new branches of manufacture and labor, 
and that thus more room is made for work- 
ingmen. The telegraph and telephone ex. 
changes employ thousands of people who 
before these openings were made would 
have worked in factories or on the 
farm. Still we believe that a boom is com- 
ing for farmers, especially in the East- 
ern States, where population is densest 
and good markets are most easily formed 
for all farm products. Good land can be 
procured in the East more cheaply than the 
arid lands of the West can be irrigated. 
Therefore, whoever buys good farming land 
near a large viliege or city makes the best 
investment that is possible now. 








Thoughts for the New Year. 


We remember !n boyhood hearing a much- 
discouraged individaal say that if man had’ 
power to forecast at the beginning of the 
year ali the events that should befall him, 
he would lack the courage to go through this 
period. The remark seemed most strange 
and unnatura! at the time, and perhaps it 
was not meant in earnest,any more than the 
prayer of the overburdened man in one of 
Jiwop’s fables, who was praying constantly 
for death, but so soon as death approached 
ne quickly recanted, and admitted that; he 
had been talking foolishly. Doubtloss there 
is in even the hardest experience either a 
surplus of good over the evil that comes to 
men, or else that perennial optimism that 
makes men endure the present dull and 
hard surroundings in the hope of the better 
time that our haman lives may bring to the 
world. It is thas that Jesue Christ lived 
his human life, for the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews declares that it was “for 
the glory that was set before him that he 
endured the eross and despised the shame 
to which wicked men subjected him. 

On the whole, even our present lives have 
more of pleasure than of pain for all of ue. 
We can jadge this, not by what men often 
say without thought about their life, but by 
the tenacity with which all young people and 
many well advanced in years cling to life. 
As one of the Cary sisters beautifully says: 

Bat taking the year together, my dear, 
There’s never more night than day. | 

It is quite possible that our firstof Janu- 
ary, opening for all who live to it the blank 
pages of a new record, was chosen for New | 
Year’s Day, because men had learned that 
at this period, bitter though the cold may 
be, the sun has already began his journey 
to the north, which will surely culminate in 
summer heats and fruits and harveste. The 
man who is living on the firat of Janvary 

ought to be hopefal. If he cannot make 
each new year better than its last, he mast 
acknowledge that the fault is mainly his 
own. 
Would men who make the greatest mis- 
takes avoid them if they had seen in ad- 
vance precisely to what results such mis- 
takes would lead them? Most men after the 
result of misdoing comes think that they 
would. But they belie their own self con- 
oeit if they continue year after year making 
the blunders that have cost them so much 
before. lt is only by trusting in God snd 
asking God’s help that any true human life 
can belived. That was one of the lessons 
which Jesus Christ taught to men. In the 
Garden of Gethsemane he wrestled with God, 
as many since have been taught to do in times 
of severest trial, when every one finds that 
it is only by dependence on and communion 
with God that true human lives can be 


|darker colored than their own. 


lived. it is douptless for such purpones 
that such trials come to people. Not the 
same trial wili affect all. With some it is 
lors of money, others of rep atation and po- 
litical ambition, and still others the break- 
ing of the tenderest family ties. How often 
have men and women been drawn to God 
and to a better life by the loss of those near- 
est and dearest to them. There are millions 
who have exparienced such losses in the 
year that has passed. Millions more will 
doubtless go through the like experience 
the coming year. 

Yet each year of life confirms the belief 
that the rovidences thatrule men and na- 
tions are for good, and {that is occasion to 
rejoice even in what seems the severest af- 
flictions ff they teach us the lessons to be 
learned from them. The old saying isa 
trueone. It is always darkest before the 
dawn. Believing that our era of hard times 
is past, we enter on the coming year with 
hope, and believe that it will prove of great 
business prosperity. Therefore we can 
most heartily wish our thousands of read- 
ers “ A Happy New Year.” 








Mere Good Voters Needed. 


One of the most amusing incidents of pop- | 
ular discussion aboutthe Philippines is the 
unanimity with which politicians who have | 
never before protested against the depriva- | 
tion of equal political rights in this | 


country are horrified at the idea that Span- | 
ish possession of the Philippines shali be | 
replaced by that of the 


United States. 
They were old hunker Whigs and Demo- | 
crate in the era before the war, and were 
not horrified at all while black men were | 
held in bondage. It is hardly unjast to say 
that their present protest against admit- 
ting half-savage Malays into our body 
politic is really nothing more than the gal-| 
vanism into appearance of life of their 
aucient prejadices against races with skins 
It isa 
pitiable spectacle that such peopie make of | 
themselves, for they are unwittingly ex- 
posing former bigotry and narrow minded- 
ness, that the world had hoped they had | 
outgrown. 

Of course the Philippines cannot be en- | 
slaved while the islands are a part of the | 
Uaited States. Even the coolle slavery 
which Spanish law allowed is now made 
impossible, unless our national laws forbid 
ding coolie importation are changed. This | 
isone of the most decided gains to civil- 
ization that will come from our acqaisition | 
of both Hawaii and the Pailippine Archi- | 
pelago. lt is doubtless also one reason for | 
the idea of many very wealthy capitalists 
thatthe development of these islands re. 
quires that they be put ander a protectorate | 
of several great powers, including the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany and | 
Spain. Under such a protectorate a pow- 
erfal corporation, backed by millions or 
hundreds of millions of capital, could op- 
press the psople of the Philippines worse 
even than Spain dared to oppress them. It 
would be supreme. 

We recogn'zs that all whocppose the ac- 
qaisition of the Pailippines are not of the 
class we have described. They are fearful 
of the dangers and the responsibilities that 
will come upon the American people 
through the wonderfal Providence of the 
past year. Bat it is precisely because we 
believe that these are Providences that we 
would inspire courage to go forward in the 
plain path that has been marked out for us. 
As Whittier says In that grand poem of 35 
years «go, “ The Mantle of St. John De 
Matha,”’ “ God’s errands never fail.” if 
homan wisdom had brought about the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, the result of so 
large a semi-barbarous people becoming 
American citiz3ns might well create appre- 
hensior. As it is we need only guard our- 
selves against any evil result by greater ex- 
tension of education among the people in 
every State, fitting more qualified voters for 
the duties of self government. 


Under our Constitution the Philippine 
Islands must for many years be governed 
ander laws made by Congress and executed 
by officials sppointed by the President. 
This will require greater wisdom and 
patriotism than has ever before been needed 
in Congress and President. In ordinary 
times men of moderate abilities have served 
very well in those positions. At the time 
when this country needed the wisest coun- 
sel during the era of our civil war, God 
raised up Abraham Lincoln to be the man 
for thattime. itis impious to doubt that 
God can yet raise up some man who shall be 
for the present crisis what President Lin- 


| coln was to that a generation ago. 


Happily, too, as the need for greater wis- 
dom in governing the Filipinos comes, 
Providence has matched this need with the 
full supply that it requires. That is, in en- 
franchising with an educational qaalifica 
tion the millions of intelligent women who 
have during the whole history of a govern- 
ment been denied the ballot. For years the 
faithful band of advocates of woman suf- 
frage, aided powerfully by the State and 
national Granges, have worked almost 
without hope to redress this injastice. | 
Now, so far as we can look into the future, 
we are prepared to tay to those advocating 
this act of justice that their time has come. 
What has always been just has become, as 
was the abolition of slavery a generation 
ago, a necessity. Not this time a military, 
but rather a political necessity, whose ob- 
viousness will be much more apparent a 
tew months hence than it is now. 

Mot of the trusts which control enor- 
mous capital are controlled by men. One 
of the chief evils of the trust is its enormous 
inflaence in debauching legislatures, and 
coercing suffrage by its control of the votes 
of men dependent upon it. The addition to 

suffrage list of all women who can read 
and write will bring to the ballot box a new 
class whose votes will not be subject to this 
baleful inflaence. Wecan absorb Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Caba and the Philippines pre- 
vided we are willing to give women who 
can read and write the right to the ballot, 


that they can help the voters of this 
counters to  overn them. In four States 


this has already been done, and they are 
Western States, where the Grange has 
longest been the leading social factor. 
The education of men and women 
tegether in Grange discussions has done 
much to prepare the women who be- 
long to that organization for 
duties. We ovght, doabtless, 


political 
to have 


As woman suffrage will come, when 't 
does come, through separate State actio>, 
political exigencies are very likely withia a 
year or two to oblige one party or the other 
to adopt (t as a means of making some State 
“sure” for ite side. Whatever party takes 
this 1iberal step is likely at the first election, 
at least, to get most of the new voters 
When ove party does this the other will b: 
compelled to follow in the same line. Io 
this way when the ball begins rolling, with 
the nucleus of States already secured, |: 
may in a single campaign cover pretty 
nearly the whole country. If this should be 
the result, our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines may lead to basing the Government 
more nearly on the entire responsible popa- 
lation than it has been during all our past 
thistory. 


very profuse in spolcgies, and also repri- 
manded the detective, and none too 
severly, for hig own officiousnes*. The les- 
son is that nobody should be swift to 
make charges unless absolately sure tt at be 
can substantiate them. It is still the maxim 
ol law that every person is presumed to be 
innocent until proven guilty. The men who 
adopt as their business the detection of 
criminals are apt to overlook this principle. 
It is a kind of work that tends to destroy the 
large charity which men and women should 
always maintain towards all their fellow 
creatares. 





An Eoaglish despatch assures us that 
British veterinarians have gone on the war 
path to stamp out tuberculosis among the 





name written in it. After buying three 
books and paying for them the two started 
(o leave,when they;were recalled to the desk, 
and the one who carried the book was 
accused of stealing it. Of course she flashed, 
as any honest person might on being accused 
of stealing. This added to the presnmption 
that she was guilty. Bot when the desk 
clerk saw that her name was written in the 
book, and that it was not new, he became 
cows of that country. This promises a 
repetition of a l'ke experience which some 
of the States in this country have tad, but 
it will be with some variations from what 
was experienced here. English farmers 
will not submit, as American farmers have 
done, to having their property confiscated, 
because some veterinarian declared it dis- 
eased, in order to prevent the spread of con- 











MERRY MAIDEN, HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 








Ring Out the Old, Ring in the 
New. 


The past year has been an eventfal one. 
We have made history. The New Year 
will have a corresponding importance, fcr 
now we must make character. To meet a 
crisis is often not so difficult as to stand 
bravely facing develop3d facts. We have 
fought a good figbt but we have not finished 
the course. Indeed, the course is but begun 
Yet that this country of ours will do its daty 
and do it right well noSloyal America cap 
doubt. 

“Ringinthe new!” Some of us have 
felt all along that expansion is the highest 
good; others have been led to accept the 
issues. If waarenotnow “sound enongh 
socially, pare enough politically and rever- 
ent enough religiously ” to do in the best 
possible way the work that has come to as, 
we can at least do it as well as has England, 
and even can do it infinitely better than has 
Spain. 

President Cepan’s surrender to the expan- 
sionist cause raised wild enthusiasm at the 
Congregational Club dinner. He said in 
part: ‘I feel that expansion has been the 
moving principle of the country from the 
time ofthe earliest settlement... . I 
am compelled to believe that God was at 
the helm gaiding the Olympia and her 
consorts into Manila Biy, jast as surely as | 
believe that he guided the Mayflower into 
Plymouth Harbor. Expansion is the law of 
growth, and it is jastified on the ground of 
hamanity.”’ 

There is much more in President Capen’s 
speech thatis of vast interest toa public 
eager to know about this puzzling question, 
bat itisto Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ** Control 
of the Tropics’ that we mast tarn for a 
thorough gratp of the whole matter. If we 
are to ring in the new with decency and 
decorum we must, he said, do it anselfiehly 





and not be blinded by visions of greedy gain 


to the truth that very grave responsibilities 
will come out of our expansion policy. 
These we must recogniz3. There will not 
be, in our time, 
in the conditions 
piner. Life there will be hard for colonist 
Problems hard there will be to face, yet | 


remains true that expansion has always 


been this country’s policy. 
Phillips Brooks has sald lofty, inspiring 
words which apply here: “ The old year is 


fast slipping back behind us. We cannot) 


stay init if we would. Let usgo forth 
nobly. Let us go as those whom greater 
thoughts and greater deeds await beyond. 
Let us go hambly, solemnly, bravely.’’ 

A year ago this country had no imperialism 
to face. Today the problem isupon us. * Let 
us go forth nobly,” resolved to get such 


realize the best possible use of the spoils, 
cumbersome though they be, which the 
fortunes of war have poured into our laps. 


Territorial Expansion. 





the boundaries of the United States by the, 


We do not dispute thetrath of Senacor | 
Hoar’s assertion that upon the property- 
owairg and tax-paying class will come the 
burden of paying tothe Government in some 
other form the revenne which It now derives 
from the tariff upon the poor man’s sugar 
and tobacco which comes from tbere, and 
upon the twine with which the Western 
farmer binds his wheat sheaves,and the 
rip: with which the American fisherman 
or sailor rigs his crafts. That is, it will be 
so if those islands become territories of the 
United States, although present tariffs way 
be coptinued or new ones made if they are 
held as colonies under our protection. This 
last is possible, bat we do not think it the 
plan most likely to be adc pted. 

It is probably true that Prof. Norton has 
not been able to find in the writings of 
Washington, Jefferson and Monroe apy 
warrant for an extension of our territory 
beyond the limits of the American conti 
nent. Bat many changes have taken place 
since the days of President Monroe, which 
perhaps he did not foresee. 

It Is true that we have followed since the 
establishment of our Republic the policy of 
expanding and extending our borders, until 
we have now more than twice the original 
number of States,and several times as mach 
territory as they had or claimed. We have 
absorbed the French, Spanish, Mexican and 
nalf-breeds of Texas, California and New 
Mex'co as we found them, and they have 
proved less difficult to govern than the out- 
laws who had fied into those territories 
from the States east of the Mississ/pp!. 

We received with them, too, many savage 
and warlike tribes of Indians, who perhaps 
would have been less bloodthirsty ard 
treacherous if we hac protected them from 
being robbed by the frauds of the Indian 
agente, by the greed of thetraders who sold 
them firearms and still more deadly fire 
water, and by the more p2n violence of un- 
scrupulous pro: pactore. | 

We have set free millions of persons who | 
had long been in slavery, and have given to 


| them therights of citiz nship, parbaps more 
— — a Pam. hastily than wisely, but because of our com- 
3. | punction for having so long consented to. 
| their beirg held in bondege and degrada-| 
| ought to greatly increase the demand fer 


tion. 
We have admitted to our shores and to 
become a part ofour people millions more. 
from Ireland and Germany, France and 
lialy, even from Rassia and Turkey, end 
more Asiatics than are op?n the Philippine | 
Islands, and if they hava not all been ad-| 
mitted to cit’zensh'p, and if we have felt the | 
need of at last placing such restrictions! 
upon immigration as may kertp out some of 


.The very worst cases will not react to it 


tagion. It may seem a rough thing to say, 
but it isthe trath that the veterinarian’s 
scare on this subject has cost American farm- 
ers millions of dollars in the lessened sale 
of all dairy products, and has done no good 
whatever. For it is now universally recog- 
nized thatthe tuberculin test of tabercalo- 
sis is most uncertain, and wholly unreliable. 





atall, while tuberculous germs that have: n- | 
oysted or are enclosed in fat, and are there- 
fore harmless, will invariably raise the tem- | 
perature, and cause the animal thus affected 
to be killed and buried. In most cases such | 
stock if kept would die of old age rather 

than of disease, unless tuberculosis were | 
contracted some other way. Itis to be | 
hoped that British farmers will not so | 
tamely bow to the dictation of veterinarians | 
as American f-rmers have done. 





The most s'gaificant and at the same time 
encouraging indication of the retarn of 
better times for everybody is found in the 
closing out of all the accumulated stocks of 
cotton print goods in the great cotton mil's 
of Rhode Island. These reserve stocks of | 
mapafactured goods have made cotton prints 
unnaturally cheap, and have correspond- 
ingly d:pressed the p-ice of raw cotton, 
which has this year been cheaper than ever 
before. Taking cotton goods ct this season 
means that dealers believe there will be 
active demand for them when warm 
weather comes. It is the fact that men 
who grow cotton have been obliged to wear | 
ragged clothes because they could not afford 
to buy new ones, and s0, also, have many 
of the cp2ratives who helped to make 
them. The capitalists who had their 
money invested were in as bad plight, 
for while cotton goods were declining 


they could earn no dividends. It is under- 
stood that the last sales made gave | 
them no profit. However, the inenbus 


which has bs:en the nightmare of New 
Eogland’s cotton industries, has b:en re- 
moved, and we can all rejoice. Probably 
raw cotton will advance before sprirg, and 
possibly the working man can have full 
time at work at living wages. Ths alone 


cotton and all other kinds of goods. Thus 
closely are all members of society bound tc- 
gather, so that one cannot snffer without 
obliging every one else to suffer with him. 
When a real prosperity comes, it mast come 
for all,for it cannot last. 





o> 


The death in Washington, D. C., of Sena- 


| the criminal classes, at least the downfall tor Justin S. Morrill of Vermont follows 


| of our republic and the overthrow of repub- | close on that of his wife, who had been his 


| Ye 
righteousness as shall enable us to really | lican principles have not yet been the re- life companion for many years. 


sults of our actions. 
We may find the insurgents in these) 
islands and theambition of the leadersa. 


| source of trouble for a short time, but yet | 


we anticipate that a»vy outbreaks which 


He was 88 
years old Jast April, and was one of the 


distinguished Morrill family of this State, | 


others of the same name going to Maine, 
and still another becoming governor of 
Kansas. He had always been strorgly 


| may occur will not bs more serious or diffi-| Republican, and has represented Ver- 
There are some who are prophesying | cult to subdue than were the draft riots of mont in either House or Senate ever since 
much evil to result from the ¢xpansion of | New York or the Anarchists ip Chicago. 


There are said to be also, upon one of | 


1853, 
other man has served in the national leg- 


annexation of Hawall, already accom-| the smallerand more southern of the Phil-| islatare, though that of John Qaincy Adams 
plished, and the retention of the islands | ippine group of islands, a gathering of sea-/as senator, corgressman, President and 


which the Spanish peace comm!s:ioners | rovers or pirates who are or have been as | diplomat was longer. 


By the death of Sen- 


have at last consented to cede to us, and | troublesome to commerce in that section as ator Morrill Senator Hcar becomes the 
which will become our territory when Con-| were once in our Eastern waters the bucca-| senator longest in continuous service. Sen- 


gress shall ratify the treaty made in Paris. | 

Mach of the opposition to such an exten- 
sion of our territory is of the same char- 
acter as that which prevented our annex- 
ation of San Domingo when it asked to be 
received into our republic, and of tat 
which for so long hindered our acc: piance 
of Hawali. Apart of it arose from a fear 
onthe part of the leaders of the op- 
position party that such a course 
would strengthen sad popularize the 
party in power when it was done, and a 
part of it from the leaders of the adminis- 
tration party, who feared that it would so 
strengthen the President with the nation 
that other possible candidates would be 
given no opportunity to gratify their am- 
bitions. These are political and selfish 
motives, and not those of patriots or states- 
men. 

There are many eminent men among those 
who are reported as opponents of any ex- 
pansion of our territory who seem to give 
no explanation of their course excepting 
that they anticipate danger from the hete- 
rogeneous chatacter of the population of 


given suffrage to all wonen who can read those islands, some of whom may be un- 
and write, when 30 years ago all male colored desirable as citizens, but we do not fear that 
citizens above 21 were given the ballot. 1f | such classes will be given the rights of citi- 
even the Southern States had done this it | 2°nship very soon. 

would have saved the Southern people in-| We sympathize with President Gompers 
numerable difficulties and millions of | 8nd his colleagues of the American Federa- 
dollars in money. Bat nota single North-| tion of Labor in their expressed fears thet 
ern State had then adopted suffrage, and | the cheap labor of those people may come 
there was mach doubt how the experiment into competition with the labor in the 
would work. Now in the States where United States, though we do not share their 


'woman suffrage has longest been tested, fears. We have faith in the ability of 


there isthe greatest unanimity in its favor. | American labor to hold itsown against the 

It has helped to parify politics, and has unskilled and uanenergetic laborers of trop- 

thus given the best proof that it is what is | ical countries, and we fully believe that be- 
“needed in politics in every State in the | fore they are able to compete successfully 

Union. Neither is this cleansing politically | with us, civil!zation, education and associa- 

made to the injary of woman. Taking part | tion with Americans will have created for 

in public affairs broadens woman’s view of | them new wants and new ambitions, which 
her duties,without making her less attentive, | will lead them to demand higher wages, and 
except in abnormal instances, to the duties | it will make those islands markets for the 
she owes to her family and to her home. | products of American labor. 





. 


} 
it Is a longer service than any | 


neers who then invested the shores of the | ator Morrili was afew weeks ago an oppo- 
West Indies, the Keys of Florida and the nent of the acquisition of the Philippines, 
bayous of Louisiana, but having extermi- | but the opposition to the treaty has so faded 
nated the one we can exterminate or con away that itis quite probable that Senator 
quer the other. | Morrill would have voted to ratify it had he 
We have glanced at some of the opponents lived. His successor temporarily will be 
of any expansion of our territory, bat who | appointed by Gov. Smith of Vermont, and 
do we find among the advocates of a contin! will undoubtedly be of the same mind with 
uation of military control over Caba anti: | his colleague, Senator Redfield S. Proctor, 
they have proven themselves able t forma whois one of the most earnest supporters 
eafe and firm foundation for a republican of the national ex pansion policy. 
form of government, and a similar control | 
or the annexation of the other islands which The Nicaragua Canal bill will undoubt- 
Spain has relinquished to us? 
edly be passed by the Senate. It was intro- 
We find President McKinley and his Cabi- 
| duced by Senator Morgan of Alabama last 
net advisers strongly committed, if not in 
| week, and immediately amotion was made 
words, yet in their actions, in increasing 
| to adjourn until Moncay. The vote on this 
our army and naval forces for that purpose. | mer 4 it def 
We find Admiral Dawey, who has had| 788 mensare, Gad 1 was Getented by 
a vote of 13 for adjournment and 42 against 


opportunity to study the condition of the 
Pacific Islands and the character of their | 't Of more than three to one. After Senator 


people, and General Miles, who has had| Morgan had placed it before the Senate as 
like opportunities in Porto Rico, earnest ad- | U2finished business, a motion to adjourn 
vooates of their retention. We find our| ¥8# easily carried. It must now come before 
merchants, manufacturers and shippers the Senate at every session as unfinished 
— aa ©: aa 6 aaa te | business until it is disposed of. This strong 

| vote shows that the bill will easily pass the 





An Event in the Jersey World. 


The most famous Jersey cow, living or 
dead, Merry Maiden, dropped a solid-col- 
ored calf by Brown Bessie’s Son this morr- 
(ng. Brown Bessie’s Son is at the head of 
the Hood Farm herd, and his dam, Brown 
Bessie, ist @ second most famous cow in 
Jersey history We class these two cows 
thus, because the fotare historian of 
the most economical dairy breed 
will do full justice to that great test at 
Chicago in 1893, totally unparalleled in the 
history of the dairy industry and breeds of 
stock claimed to be dairy cattle. This test 
covered in minute detail everything that 
would tend to prove the most economical 
breed, from the practical standpoint of an 
accurate account of everything consumed 
and produced by each and every individual 
cow in each breed. 

Thus, not by the tin-cup standard of 
points varying with individual jadgment 
and ideas of types, but by the cracial test of 
actual and absolate weights and measures 
with proper profits and credits, did Merry 
Maiden win the grand sweepstakes priz3 as 
the best Jersey and the best individual cow 
in all breeds compating, in all three tests 
combined. Brown Bassie, her near of kin 
and grandam of this bull calf, won first in 
two of the three tests in this grand contest, 





and they by far the most important of 
the three, the 30 and 90 days butter tests. | 
Brown Bessie made more butter in a day, a 
week, a month and throughout the entire 
period of the tests than any other cow in| 
apy breed, and gave more milk in a'l three 
tests combined than any other Jersey. 
A full brother of this calf, dropped in 
September, 1897, is now being bred to a few | 
of the choice cows in the Hood Farm herd. | 
Individually this yearling, Merry Maiden’s | 
Son, is worthy @ special letter. He is large | 
and strong and a; near perfection in dairy 
points as one could ask to see. It is our 
deliberate jadgment that with his unusual 
Opportunities inthis herd of many great, 
cows, this bull, if he proves as prepotent as | 
we have reason to balieve he will, is des-| 
tined to distance every other bull living or | 
dead. And why shouldn’the? Just for a 
moment analyze this subject. 


First, his opportunity, in the Hood Farm | 
herd, where he is being bred to such cows as. 
we believe will prove a good nick. The 
chance forthe d:velopment of his stock, 
the age at which we began using him, and 
the good care given him are such that he 
should have a large progeny. 

Second, his great ancestry, combining as 
he does the blood of the two greatest cows 
in the World’s Fair dairy tests, proven by 
their winnings. His dam, Merry Maiden, 
was the only Jarsey that proved herself 
svp3rior to all cows in all other breeds in 
ail three tests,and when his paternal grand- 
dam, Brown Bessie, got started and was) 
fairly under way, she proved her superior 
dairy qualities and easily defeated cows 
with much larger private weekly butter rec- 
ords than herself. 

Merry Matden is ont of one of the best 
cows in the Hood Farm herd, Costa Rica, 
21 pounds 6} ounces, 90 pounds 11} ounces, 
in 31 days, 10,258 pounds, seven ounces of 
rich milk in one year. Mr. Valancey E. 
Faller tested her for a year, and he said he 
thought if she had been at the World’s Fair 
she woald have beaten Brown Beasie. | 
Bwsides being the dam of Merry Maiden, 
she has another tested daughter, Chirp, | 
19 pounds one ounce, and two of her 
full sisters are in the list. Costa Rica 
is by Upr'ght, a bull that has 12 tested 
daughters cut of 15 registered, and her dam 
is the ‘great producing cow Modita, 16 
pounds e'ght ounces, the dam of six in the 
14 pound list, and she has three more in the 
Hood Farm herd that should make good 
‘ests. Moditais out of Laura Le, the dam 
of five with records over 14 pounds, by five 
different sires. Merry Maiden has ene | 
tested daughter, Masher, 16 pounds 144 
ounces, a fine type of acow. 

A wealthy breeder, urging u3 to puta 
price on this yearling, Marry Maiden’s Son, 
said: “If youcan be induced to namea 
price I will say thie. I will give you as 
much as was ever pald for a bull calf.” 

Boop Farm. 

Lowell, Mass., D°o. 22, 1898. 
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Boston Cooking School. 


All ingredi‘nts in the following recipes 
should be measured level. 

The demonstration lesson given by Miss 

Fa) mer and her assistants at the Cooking 

School, Wednesday morning, Jan, 4, in- 


| claded the preparation of crab soup, pulled 
| bread, braised breast of 


lamb, #ploach 
(French style), macaronia la Tu: que, Ma'aia 
salad and coffee sonfile. 

CraB Soup.—Ramovethe meat from six 
hard-snell crabs and chop finely. Add three | 
cupfuls of chicken stock, two thirds of a) 
cupfal of stale bread crumbs, one slice of | 
onion and a eprig of parsley. Simmer 20) 
minutes, then rub throughasieve. Thicken | 
with two tablespoonfuls each of butter and | 
floar cooked together. Add a cupful of | 
cream and season to taste with salt and | 
cayenne. The addition of a slight grat-| 
ing of nutmeg gives a Frenchy flavor. | 
Serve usually with croutons. The soup was | 
served at the lasson with pulled bread, 
recips for which is given below.} 

To remove the méat from the crabs, take 
off the claws, in which may be found the 
best partof the meat, and with a sharp) 
knife cut off the under part of the shell. | 
The meat will be found lying between the | 
small body bones. The bones may also be} 
used in the soup to obtain more of the crab | 
flavor. Break open the claws and take out | 
the meat. Six crabs give, usually, about a 
cupfal of meat. The upper part of the) 
shells may be reserved, being suitable for | 
serving devilled crabs. 

Lobster soup may be made the same way 
as crab soup, asing the meat of a pound-| 
and-a-half lobster. | 

PuLLED BREAD —For making this, a/! 
freshly baked loaf of water bread is neces- | 
sary, milk bread or bread containing much | 
shortening being too rich to pull well. For 
the water bread used at the school, a table- 
spoonful of butter, a teaspoonful! of ss lt, one | 
yeast cake and two cups of lukewarm water 
were used, with enough flour added to make 
it suitable for kneading. For most flours 
six cupfuls will be sufficient, with the addi- | 
tion of enough flour on the board to knead. 


| recently giving a lecture on 
| How to Prevent Them.”’ 





American productions, either manufactured 
or sgcicultural, in those islands or in 
China and Japan, in favor of holding them 
under our control, and we believe that if it 
could be submitted to the will of the people 
of the United States, a large majority would 
strongly oppose giving them up either to 
any foreign power, or tothe internal reyo- 
lations which might follcw their first at- 
tempts at self government. 





The evil of snap jadgments and accusa- 
tions, without proof was strikingly shown 
last week in a New York bookstore, where 
two young women who went to make some 
Christmas purchases came near being im- 
prisoned as shop lifters. Oneof them car- 
ried a book which she bad brought from 
home to read whileriding on the electric 
cars. Fortunately this book bad the lady’s 





Senate, and probably in time to secure 
action by the lower branch of Congress. 
Tbe Nicaragua Canal Company’s route 
will probably be taken, and $5,000,000 
paid for what bas already been done, 
which is about what it has coat. 
It is much better that our Government 
should build this great work than to have 
itdone bya privatecompany. We should 
in either case be obliged todefend it and 
keep ttopen in time of war. No difficnity 
is now feared from objactions by Greas Brit- 
ain. The Clayton-Bolwer treaty was long 
ago violated by the British in Central 
America, and either government is en- 
titled under the terms of the treaty to ter- 
minate it by giving a year’s notice. The 
Suez Canal has long been a source of reve- 
nue to Great Britain, and there will be after 
it is completed moreand more profitable 
traffis through the Nicaragua Canal than 
there has been by the Suez route. 


If the bread is to rise over night, only quar- 
ter of a yeast cake should be used. In 
kneading the bread, fold it cver and knead 
with the knuckles, keeping the grain lengtb- 
wise of the loaf so that it will pull readily. 
Otherwise, follow the usual rale in maki: ¢ 
the bread. 

Remove the crust from the freshly baked 
loaf and pall the cramb of the bread apart 
several times until the pieces are of a siz 
suitable for individual serving. Cook ina 
slow oven until browned and well! dried. 


fal than that bat once baked, and puiled 
bread is frequently recommended for the 
use of those who are distressed in using 
ordinary bread. 

BRAISED BREAST OF LAMB —A breast 
ot lamb is one of the cheaper cu‘s of meats 
and is made very palatable by braising. If 





Twice baked bread is moch more health- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


—— a 


the shoulder biade in it is remov 
is cooked, it will be much taser. 
carver. Wipe the meat over earefn)| 
put itintoa kettle with one onion “ 
five slilces of carrot, one sprig of par: 
half a bay leaf and enough water or ato 
prevent the meat from burning. ‘Tar; 
quently until well browned, addir g st; 
water as needed. Cover, and cook 8 
antil the meat is tender and well done 
time depending Up onthe age of the 
Remove from the kettle and make a b 
sauce with the fat remaining in the » 
adding floor and either water or stock 
SPINACH (FRENCH STYLE).—Pick ¢ 
and wash very thoroughly one pe 7 
spinach. Cook in boiling salted wate 
covered, twenty-five minutes. Drain © 4r, 
fully, pressing out as much water as 
sible, and chop finely. Reheat in a ho 
with four tablespoonfals cf butter, d 
with three tablespoonfals of fiour, and 
gradually two-thirds of a cupful of ch 
stock. Season with salt, pepper, a ‘uy 
gratings each of nutmeg and lemon 
and a teaspoonfal of powdered suzar. ; 
garnished with hard-boiled eggs and 
points. In garnishing with the eggs 
yolks may be pat through aricer and 
whites cut in rings or fancy shapes. 
Very young spinach wil! require lese 
for cooking than is here given, ar 
frequently cooked in its own jalces, ( 
spinach may require more than 25 minu as 
Cooking in an uncovered vessel will retain 
the green color of the spinach. 
MACARONI ALA TURQUE.—Cook ons 
ful of macaroni, broken into inch pieces 
two quarts of boiling alted water for 
twenty minutes, Drain od pour ove . ' 
cold water to prevent the ieces from adher. 
ing. Reheat in one ap One-guarter cup. 
fals of sauce made of three tablesp : 
fuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of fonr 
three-quarters of a cupful of stewed 
aod strained tomatoes, half a cupfa! of 
stock, with salt and paprika or cayenne to 
taste. When it reaches the bolitng polnt 
add quarter of a cupful of finely che pped 
blanched almonds. Grated cheese shou d 
be served with this. Macaroni is healthfo 
and when combined with cheese makes a ' 
most a perfect food. Spaghatt! May b3 
cooked in the same way. 
MALAGA SALAD —R move the skins and 


L Aat 
he 
he 


ne 


| seeds from white grapes, and add an equal 


quantity of English walnuts, which have been 
blanched and broken in pieces. Mix with 
@ French dressing ana serve in nests of let- 


|tuce leaves, garolshing with Maraschino 


cherries, the latter giving a cheerfal b't of 
color. 

Corree SouFFLE —Haata cu oful and a 
half of coffee infusion, half a cupfal of milk 
and atabiespoonfal of granulated gelatine 
inthe topef a double boiler. Add two. 


thirds ofa cuofal of sugar, Quarter of a 


teaspoonfal of salt andthe yoiks of three 
ege*, slightly beaten. Cook until the 
mixture thickens, then add the whites of 
three eggs, beaten stiff. Flavor with q Tar. 
ter ofa teaspoonfal of vanilla, if desired, 
the combination of vanilla and coffee beinga 
good one. Strain through cheese cloth 
Mould in emall individual moulds which 
have been wet with cold water, and chil! 
Serve with cream, also sugar, if liked. 

In any rec'pa requiring the use of gela- 
tine, the amount called for can usually be 
scanted in winter, since less is rqitred in 
cold weather. Coffse sovfil) is very sim! 
lar in its nature to a boiled custard, and in- 
volves the same principles in cookirg Uo 
less large, fresh eggs can be had, it is better 
to make this deseert when ergs are more 
plentifal. In making the socfil», it will be 
easier if one-third of the suzar is added to 
the ¢gze and the remainder to the coffee. 

A 0008 Or G10391at3 so0ffls may ba made 
in the same way.substitating cova or choo- 
olate for the coffe>. 

The next demonstration lesson will be 
giv-n at the rooms of the school, 372 Boyla- 
ton street, Wedne:day morning, Jan. 11, 
beginning atten o’clock. Th programme 
includes the pr piration of Vienna steak 
with almonds, Kussian sauce, stuffed had 
dock au court boaullion, browned potato 
poff, scalloped cabbage with cheese, East 
Ind a sandwiches and Tark’s Head with 
rom eanuce. Single admissions, fifty cents 


The Boston Gooking School Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THI 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 





With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2. 
Thoroughly up to Date. 
Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in 
every household 


CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. by 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, €xtra, $1. 
[HrSEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 
254 Washington Street, Boston 
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What Doctors rhink or Wearixng 
Rubbers. 


Here's the first law of health— Kee; 
feet dry. We all know it. We all know 
that pneumonia and consumption always 
siart with a cold, and thatthe shortest cut 
to a cold isa pair of wet feet. But it’s : 
important a matter that we can’t be: 
minded too cften, especially when the 
minder carries the weight of authority. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phill'p*, one of the most 
distinguished physicians in New York, was 
“Colds, and 
lt was a ra 


| night, and he began: 


“How many p2rsons here wore rub! 
tonight?”’ Hands up. 

* Not half of you. Now, that is what 
thought. Every one of you should ha 
rubbers on a night like this. To go with 
them is to invite colds, bronchial trou 
catarrh and pneumonia. It is astonist 
how p2ople neglect their feet. Rabbers 
fifty cente. You can save a lot of mone) 
the investment, perbaps a ten-days 4 
b ll, to say nothing of medicine.”’ 

The doctor might bave mace it 
stropger and said that a fifty-cent pa 
rubbers would not only save doctor | 
and medicine bills, but often life it 
Don’t try to sava on rubbers; it’s the o 
expensive economy in the world 
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PUMPS .... 


If vou want a Pump for al 
pose whatever, write 
doing anything. We 
Steam, Power, Han 
Windmill, Mine, I 
tary, Bilge and Irrigatio 
which we offer at ver t 
prices, Our Pumps are of the 
make, and as we carry a large 
ean usually fill any ¢ i 
ately upon its receipt 
We also « l 
ders for deep i tes 
and of course cal make 
prices on pipe and fitting 
We make a. specialt 
pumping outfits for suburba 
trv and summer residence 
Having been in business 1! 
we know our business, and | ; 
put in many satisfactory pul 
plants in difficult locations 
where othe 


have 
i, House, I 
viler | 


j 
> 


1 


r ve 


severe «duty, 
entirely failed 
Send for special discount 
Popular Pumps to the 


Charles J. Jager Com’y, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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MARKETS. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Week ending Jan. 4, 1899. 


. 
. 


Amount of Stock at Ma 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes Ho Veals 
week, 3.067 8.686 40 82.69» “1 
bom eoek. 2.908 4,625 96 38,484 5 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 


Beef.—Per hundred pounds op total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, §6 004 675 ; first 
uality, $5 50@6 75; second quality, 6 00@5 25; 
fhird quality, $4 00@475; a few choice sin le 
00a8 OO; some of the poorest, bu ls, 


pairs, $7 8 
etc., v0a3 75 

Cows and Young Calves. 
88; extra, $40@45; fancy ™ 
tarrow and dry, $12@25 


Fair quality, $20@ 
lich cows, $50@65; 


es.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
en 810820, two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.44. 

Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 244 @3c ;extra, 
84 @41'ac; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
$2.50@4 75; lambs, 4%4 @6%« 

Fat Hogs.— Per pound 349 @4c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale : retail, $1 00@5 50; coun- 
try iressed hogs, 44ec 

Veal Calves.—3 a6 'ac B bb. 


Hides.—Brighton, 7°4 @8c Pib; country lots, 
7@7 ssc. 

Calf Skins.—65c@8l.30. Dairy skins, 30@ 
40C 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3%4¢ P tb; country lots, 
Mec 


Pelta. 5O0a@e5e each; country lots, 25 @50c, 


ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 

Hogs. Veals. Horses 
23,017 63 fO 
82 6Oo 


Cattle 
si 2] 
1,106 113 


Sheep 
Watertown, 
trighton 


» 
- 


Cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep 


Maine. 


At Brighton. Ri& Cone 


, Berry 7 At Mrighton 
Bros Hi C Osborn 14 
Mit roo 
W Wormae Massachusetts. 
E Cob > At Watertown. 
E Han «& J 8 Henry 15 7 
Son - O H Forbush 11 
y qT ipson At Brighton 
es 14 JS Henry 58 
M D Holt & Son 2! 8 R Connors 10 
iarris & 1 Scattering 80 
lows 22 A Gilmore 32 
Holt & Nason 14 Ss E Winch Ss 
W A Gleason 22 W Mills 21 
New Hampshire. New York. 


At Brighton. ’ 


At Watertown. 
; Brown 5 1¢ 


D Fisher 30 








E Farwell Western 
4 Tones At Brighton 
\ Brow 4 J White&Co 17 
Breck & Morris Beef 
Wood ou Co 627 
WF Wallace ; 1 Swiflté 
Co 510 
Vermont. 8 8 Learned 136 
At Watertown. Sturtevant & 
arr & Haley 67 
Williamson At Watertown, 
W Ricker & Son 5 1) Dowd & Keefe: 200 
G Flatders 5 WW rvuer 430 
Savage ; G A Sawyer 220 
] ie l4 Western 82z 6500 
Vil ar 12 J Goula 160 
s 1s J A Hatha 
\ Farnha Db 200 way 597 969 
Export Traffic 
irke accordll to latest cable is 
. at . with heavy supply and at 
sales London .:0% @ 1%Cc 
at verpoo 1) Ae Ship 
2097 cattl 449 
3 ations—On steamer Man 
t 80 = cattle by Dowd & 
M in for Liverpool Pe) 
( ny; 6Y cattle by J 
\ j 1; 1200 sheep by 
S rian for Liverp - |, 
} ys xf and 18 horses; o1 
at pool 230 cattle by 
M ‘ sttle and 96 sheep 
teamer Ottoman for 
Morris Beef (Company; 
ty: 1500 sheep by Swilt< 
insas 80 cattle by J. Gould; 
pany 2by J. A. Hath 
Y W. Bre t 
Horee Business. 

s ek’s trade in horses for the year 
arriva é cht when co 
previous weeks Prices were 

wily \ Snow's comp ation sale 
pal feature was the specia 
s ane family horses from Kentucky 
‘ ¥, with sales at $1854@475 At | 
4y'S Sale sta svld three carloads 
unks and big horses, at 
i Stock alfair prices. At A. W 
hea ton-street sale stable the saie 
od prices obtained 
ich, family 
I I Co.'s sales af 
ra t horses, At Weich& 
s at ‘ yood year's 
é stronger in price 

Union Varda, Watertown. 

Tuesday, Jai 18S. 
sve art dad tha st week, bein 
xport i ‘ pat is 1! is 

Vest, and son f the very *st 
( itchers W at the yards, 
T gals; the trade was a little quicker 
W loward ld 10 attle of 
4 W Wa sold 2 oxen,ot 
+ i 2000 the aL 4% 4 ]1 beet 
fas Z%% ‘OWS 2570 the, at 
‘ li t 3 . 1 ’ beet ows, of BOU 
at 244 ; J. A. Hathaway sold ir 5 
at 86.80; 15 du., 1540 tbs, at 
2 at of 1500 Ibs, at 
‘ 2 
Sheep Houses. 
Ww imbs put it in ap 
t f i ver 4000 hea 
\W ambs cost 5%4¢ lat 
) We u sheep 4%,4 equal to 
‘ N ‘ from Canada this 
’ ‘ aud Ww I Wallace 
a0 ' J Hen! old a light lot of 
la hs IMMissio 
)Nitch tlews.@ 
and less active and prices less by SS a 
ality 
Veal Calves. 
es at last week’s range and seemed 
Sales at 2ab\4e pi, J. 38 
»calves, of 20vU ths, at 544° WwW 
{43 calves, of 5980 Ibs, at be 
at ¢ 6'4¢ at the yards 
Fat Hoge. 

t acl r, at 3% @de, | Country 

4 \ -_) -~ 
jLivesPoultry. 

m sale atVa Lie, - ‘ 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 
I \. Berry, 25; Libby Bros., 28; | 
son, 3; J. M. Philbrook, 24; F. W 
] C E. Cobb, 12; ¢ E. Hanson & 
M. D. Holt & Son, 45; Harris & Fel 
j VW A. Gleason, '5 
Hampshire—J. G. Brown, ‘7; F. E. Far- 
A. | Jones, 41; W. G Brown, 0; 
\ i, 15; W F. Wallace, 70 
Carr & Williamson, 56; W. Ricker « 
M. G. Flanders ti Fred Savage, 2; 
e, 8: H B. Combs, W.A. Farn 
4. M. Flint, 30 
isetts -J. S. Henry, 100; R. Connors, 
! 100; H. A. Gilmore, 7; W. Mille 
D. Fisher, 16. 4 
ighton, | fuesday and) Wednesday. 
Jan. 3 and 4, 1809. 
st vards: 1587 cattle, 208 sheep, 15,975 
124 calves, 75 horses From West, 1157 
) hogs, 75 horses; Maine, 181 cattle, 
p, 22¢ calves; New Hampshire, 26 
heep, 17 ¢ Ives Massachusetts, 200 
hogs, 185 ecalve Rhode Island and 
it, 14 cattle 
al d, 687 head,of hich :57 were 
“ ._ balance from New Eug and. The 
f eef cattle is improved by 4c. on 
) Butchers were ready to become 
e stock, and a clearance Was 
li, ¢ Osborn sold 14 oxen, av 
| ’. W. Thompson & Son sold 
W e Face k nd. at 6c¢ w. M. D 
ox iv. 17 hs, -t 4%c I Ww. 
( xen, a 1760 Ibs, at 6c; 1 bull 
at ‘ H. A. G@ sore sold 16 beef 
ibs Bhan Ss. | Winch sold 2 
ths, at $4.3» Pp ewt. W Mills 
; ; at S260 iH. A wil 


. _ —- 4 


Late] 4rrivats and Sales. . 





. 


imi'ch cows was very light, and it 

e arrivals were not heavy All 

slow of sale. In many 1 stances 

l jut below what deslers would 

$ cost too much in the country, and 

stbeareaction. Libby Bros. sold 20 

t 825445. R. Connors sid at 

y \. Gleason sold 6 good milch 

Pr. W. thompson & Son, ( extra 

fullen, 1 choice cow that would 

$75 two weeks ago at $66. M. D 

id 1) ws at $30@65. J.S. Henry sold 

t$ » Uarris « Fellows, 10 cows at 
rers, $40 each 








always find a place, 





Milch Cows and Springers. 
The trade has a setback, too many on the mar- 


profit. Some of the fancy cows 


Speculators are not buying 
but are buying some 


easier. 
sively as usual 

| expect to get th 
advance. There were sales effected 
range of §20@65. 


Veal Calves. 


but even on such the 


ket for the demand, and : hat were oteras, - 
ry for owners to L 
too much in the country Terao ‘mailkers) 


price is 
so exten- 
that they 


eir money back, if nota moderate 


within the 


Full prices obtained, with fpir movompen’ sales, 


mostly at 5% @6%c yp tb. ° 

alves, 120 ths, at 644c. : 
1800 ths, at 644c. F, W. Wormwell, 
ay. 120 ths, at 54¢c, a slim lot. W.M 
calves, 820 ths, at 544c. 


tiore Pigs. 


\ slimtrade. Suckers. $1@2; shotes, $3.50@ 


60. 


Boston Produce Mark 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 


Holt sold 45 
Cc. E. Hanson,15 calves, 


19 calves, 
ills sold 6 


et. 


Chickens, choice large, P tb...--+...-. I2@l4 
Chickens, common to good..........+- 8@10 
Fowls, extra Cholce............e0 sees 10@ 
Fowls, Commo to g0O0d.......... 66-66 8@9d 
Turkeys choice large young Plb.... 13@ 
Turkeys com, to good young ......... lO@12 
Geese, Per Wh ...... cee ewe recercceeenes 8@10 
Ducks. spring ® IW. .....--..eeseee sees _8@IO 
Pigeons, tame P OZ... .. 6... eee ee veee 76@1 00 
Western dry packed— : 
Turkeys, choice drawnl.......--++-++ 114%4@12 
Turkeys, common to good......++ 9@L0 
Chickens,choice .........++++-++++ ee 9@10 
Chiekens, com, to good.........+++ 7a8 
Fowis, good to choice.....-......+++ 8a9 
Ducks, good to choice........-.+.++ 6@8 
Geese, good to choice ..... 620-5 8a@v 
Old COCKS.......cccccccesccecceecece 5%@ 
Live Poultry. 
FOWIS  B....cccccccccccccccccccccccces 8a9 
Masstere WD BD.  cccceccccecesecccec eves _5@ 
Spring Chickens P MH. ......+--eeeseee 7a8 
Game. 
Partridges, native P pair..........+.1 OO@1 15 
Partridges, western P pair .....++-. 75@ 9% 
Grouse, P PAir........ ee ee ccce rece vee 85.@1 25 
uail, good to choice, P doz..........1 25@1 50 
Venison, fresh saddles, P tb.......-++. 10@12 
Butter. 


NoTe.—Assorted sizes quoted belo 
20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes 

Northern N. Y., assorted sizes 

Northern N. Y., large tubs 

Western, asst. spruce tubs....... 





w include 


2144422 
20% @ 


Western, largeashtubs ............ 20%4a2\ 
Creamery, northern firsts...........++ 18%@19' 
Creamery. western firsts...... «.+++++ 17@18 
Creamery, S@CONGS........+.-+eeeeeeeee 15@16 
Creamery, GaStern.........-.-.-00---. 18@20 
Creamery, western June extra....... 19@19% 
Creamery, western June firsts....... 18@18% 
Dairy, Vi. OXtra.......--sceee secon ccee 18419 
Dairy N. ¥. Oxtra.. .......e-ceeseeecees 18@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......... - 16@17 
Dairy N. ¥Y. and Vt. seconds.......... 4@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades...... 13@ 
Dalry, WOSTETD. «2... 00 cece cenerceceses 3@i4 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs, oat 

SEMEL, .cohevenpeceeesacennarenaneess se 
West imitation cr’y . large tubs firsts 14@15 
*  jmitation creamery seconds.... 13@ 

ladle BrStS.... cece seccccccocees 13%@ 
ladle S@CONdS.........sceeeee eee 13@ 

Boxes i 
Extra northern creamery............2144@22 
Extra western creamery........++.--- 2inv@ 
EXtra (AIry.........sceceeececeeerscees 19@ 
Common tO COO ...... 6. cee cewerceees 16418 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints - 
Extra northern creamery.........---- 2144422 
Extra northern dairy..........+++-++- 2V0@ 
CommMon tO COOd...... 6. .ccee neces 16q@18 
Extra western Creamery.. .....--+--- 21%@ 

Cheese. 
Liverpool quot. white 60s, 
New York, small,extrap fb .......... 8@11 
* first PB BD... ....ceccee 9@10 
large extra ® Ib.......-- 10%3@ 
Vermont, smaiiextra B W..........- 1'@ 
8 firsts B ID. .... . cee cee cweererees 9@10 
; SECONGS P IW......ceeeeevees 7@8 
Part skims @F @ 2.00 ccccccccccccccces @ 
Western twins,extra .---1L0%@ 
Sage cheese, extra, PB th.........--++-- li@ll™% 
Eges. 
Nearby and Cape fancy # doz....... 30@32 
Eastern choice fresh .......+...+++++- 23 a29 
Eastern fair tO gO0d.......00--eeeeeees 20@24 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh .........-+- 28a29 
Western fair to choice................ 22@26 
Western selected, fresh.......... 28a 
Far western, fresh gathered........ 22@2 
Kefrigerators, early packed, choice... 22@ 
Refrigerators, fair to good eevee 20@21 
Limed., Sauce Kesece 18419 
Potatoes 
Aroostook Co. & Heb. P bush......... 58@60 
Aroostook Green Mountain....... 70@ 
York State, Green Mountains...... 3 @ 
York State, Burbanks eseese 48 250 
Western Green Mountains .... 50@ 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Va extra yellow Pp bbl........ @ 
Va. fair to good yellow.......--s00---s a 
Jersey extra double head p bbl..... 1 7ba 
Green vegetables. 
Beets native ® bdushel.......-- «---- 40@60 
Cabbage ® DDI.....-eee cee eee nee — 7ba 
CAFrOtsS P DU. «coecececcecerecceeceeeceee 40450 
Cress, B DUNCH 2. cee ewe ccee ee eeeeee 0O4q@ 06 
Celery — doz.... nea 06 seces .-el OO @1 65 
Lettuce, hot house P doz........+. ee» 60@75 
Unions, native yellow R Db]... wccccce 1 560@2 00 
Onions, yellow, in bu 50460 


k ® bush...... 


Parsnips P bu --- 80a65 
Parsley, @ DU.....«-5+-+ 
Radishes, # GOR. 0000 6dees dee cusks cece 30@40 


String beans— 

Common green southern ® bskt .... 
Squash, native marrow, ® bbl 
Squash, Bay State and Turban ® bbl 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton..........-.10 
Spinach, Baltimore, P Db... .--+..---- 
Turnips, Russia, B DD].......-.--ee-eee 
turnips, yellow 8 bbl eee 
rugnips, St. Andrews, @ bbl.........- 
TX atoes, hot house, B® WD... cc cesees 





Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 


No. 2 Apples ® DDL.... . cee cece cee cees 
SNOW BF DDL... 6 6 ce eee eee eee eeeeeeee 

falman Sweet P Db]. ...-.-- eee ene 
Baldwins No. 1 p bbl. 


2 50@3 00 


4V0@ 
50a 
00@12 00 


1 50@1 75 


1 00@ 
70435 
65a756 
26@35 


1 75@2 25 


..2 50@3 60 
2 OC @3 00 
2 76a3 25 


King. p bb! paeudeensedecsecdseonse By 50a4 00 
Greenings No. 1 ® bbl........-..+--+. 2 7T5@3 25 
Grapes— 
Western N. Y.— 
Catawba, pony basket.......+-+++> 10@15 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, choice dark P bbl.........6 00@ 
Cape Cod, com, to good p bbl.......- 5 00@5 60 
Cape Cod, com. to good p box...... 1 75a2 00 
Country, good to choice p bbl.........5 00@5 50 
Nuts. 


Chestaouts, northern, bush. 60 fbs.... 
Chestouts, Pa. and Md., bush. 60 tbs.. 
Chestnuts, southern, bush. 60 tbs.... 
Hickory Nuts » bush 50 tbs......... 


Peanuts, Va., H. P. No 1 ® bb.......-. 
Peanuts, Va. NO. 2 @ I... eee eeeeee 
Tallow. 
Rough, WB MW... - cece ccceceeecreneeeeee 
RONGCTOd. .....ccc cece cece cccecececevecs 
Honey. 
York State— 
Clover, comb, fancy P th..........+- 
Clover, comb, fairto good Pp b.... 


Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.......+.... 


$, south. light green ‘salted....... 
“ dry flint 


Bul 
Hides, south. light green salted........ 


buff, in west 
ins, 5 to 12 ths each 
overweights, each 
south, flint dried p ib 

. salted P th 

y SKINS .....-2eeeeeeeee 
OOM, 0000 cocccccec cose 


Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........+.+++- 


Deacon and dair 
Shearlings each 
Lambskins each sp! 
Pelts, each.....-++- 


reas. 


Common j“  “_  _«s#sseeeeeeeeeens 
Green peas, 
Green peas, Scotch 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy 
Evaporated, choice. 
Evaporated, prime 


Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, ® bu 
Clover, ? 
Red Top, 


Beans. 


Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P......+++-+.: 
Pea. marrow, choice, H, P .... «.+» 
P@A, SCTOEOMO ...--cee ss ce cree cereeeerees 
Pea, seconds 
Mediums, choice hand picked 
Mediums, sereened ee 


3 00@ 


2 50@3 00 
1 00@2 OO 


3 00@3 50 


3'%4@3% 
2%3@2% 


84% 
4% 


93/4 @9% 
65@1 40 
1 50@ 
ll@i2 
v@Llo 
30@40 
10@15 
25@40 
50a@70 


90@ 
70@80 
80@85 
96@1.00 


9@10 


Vat 
844 a8% 


1 40@1 86 
644 av 


1 10@1 20 
90al OO 
1 30@ 


..1 10@1 20 


| most thorough manner. 





WOMOW CFOS, GEAR, .....00 ccc cccccccees 150 
Yellow eyes seconds ............00+-+0e1 140 
ST oneinense de aeence eeeeeel 656.Q@1 75 

Lima beans, dried @ t ............+-++ . 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, prime, a 12 12 60 
oe a "*""1 00@12 CO 
* No.1, @ ton....... eeteeonnil -.10 1150 
a EC": eedisesentenceets . 9 10 00 
ps a ots A. tecdenegoences <a 6 7 00 
- fine choice........ anes gases i +4 
5 rejected, per ton........+.+. 

e clover mixed, p ton baa qui . 8 9 00 
» clover, # ton.............005 6 700 
os Swale, P ton............... 6 70 
Straw prime new rye...........+- «7 50@ 8 
Straw prime old rye ....... er 800 
Straw, Oat per ton............ 20.008 6 6 50 
Straw tangled rye ...............66: 6 50@ 

Flour and Grain. 

Flour.—The market quoted steady. 

ring patents, 4 10@4 75. 
qpetne. eear and s ey 10@8 45. 
inter patents, 95@4 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted qui 65@4 05 # bb! 
for ground ama rolled and'gs 08@4 45 for cut. 
nag a 92 Gog Sep br Samanta B20 

an ; u ’ 

246 p bbl; bolted, 2380 
Graham Flour.—Trade continues erie, with 

the market quoted at §2 60@4 00 ® bbl. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 1 
340 bbL. . sedate 








Corn.—Demand is quiet with market firm. 
| No 2 yellow, spot, 47%. 
| Steamer yellow. spot 4740. 
| Steamer and No 8 corn, 45@454c. 
| No.2 yellow 47c. 
| No, 3 yellow 46% c¢. 


Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
| Clipped, fancy, spot, 37%¢c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 3614¢. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 36c. 
Lower es, Spot, 35@35i4c. 
Clipped, to ship, 37c. 
Clipped white, old, 35144@86c. 
Millfeed.—The market is firm for all kinds. 
Middlings, sacked, $14 50@17 00. 
Bran, spring, $14 50, 
Bran, winter, 315 50. 
Red 5 


> a! 25. 
Mixed feed, $15 50@17 00. 
Linseed meal, $26 00. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $21 25. 


‘ meat Ehe marketis steady with trade ruling 
all. 
rades, 6-rowed, 58 @638c. 
State, 2 rowed, 58@55c. 
Western grades, 53@60c. 


Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
50@75c. for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@60c for 
Ne. % 2-rowed State. 


The Wool Market. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ..... 16@17 
. oe Ohio...... 18@20 
* M-dlood 3“ ..ces, @22 

- * 3% blood “ ...0... 3 

- blood “ ....-- 2 
Fine delaine, Ohio .........+...0+++« 2844 @29 

TW. I bcssecsesuocnneah 27@ 

Washed fleece..........cceeeeeeseeseee 27@30 





WHo OwNS THE MANURE ON KENTED 
FPaRnms?—W. W., Pittsford, N. ¥.: Toe question 
whether a tenant wno bas leased a farm fora 
oumber «f years cen after the last growing sea- 
son sell it mast be answered in the negative. It 
is presumably made from the product of the 
farm, and tie return of the manure made is 
necessary to maintain its fertility. Yet the 
tenant has the right, unless otherwise agreed to 
in bis lease, to dispose of all his stock in the fall, 
and also sel’, if he can, what they would have 
eaten and have converted into manure. 
The manure when made becomes an ipseparable 
part ofthe real estate,if it bas nct been sold 
or fore as personal property. It is this dist nc- 
tlon between differert kinds of property that 
pozzlsd the quick-witted bushmap, who was told 
wheo be was lIsaving the place he had rented 
that he could not sell a manure pile he had made 
doripng the winter. “It is very 4 eer 
laws they have in this country,” he sald, 
“The cow belongs to me as personal property 
and so do the hay and the cornstaike. But 
when the cow has eaten them both she makes 
real esta'e out ofthem thet goes to enrich the 
owner of tie place.” Let it is easy to see that the 


| law rale bas reason bebind !t, for if manure could 


be sold by tenants land would depraciate in fer- 
tility much faster than it doer. But there are 
cases where men who keep cows to supply city 
markets have no land, and purchase all the fsed, 
both gra'ns and coarse feed, that the animais 
mqiire. In such case all the use the 
owoer <f the land could have for it would 
be to sell it. If such a case 
tothe bigher courts the man who bouebt al! 
the feed that mate the manure would doubtless 
be acj 1)g2ed entitied to seilit. The lower courts 
are usually governed by precedent’, which are 
always foliowed by jadges until the higher courts 
make practically a new law by creating a pew 
precedent for its construction. Itis some times 
a duty when a man has a jast cause which 
nobooy has carried up te the Sapreme Court 
to do this if be can afford it, and thus mak; 
exact jastice easier for those who come after. 


VALUB OF THE BEST BREEDING SOW 
Jt 's no exaggeration to say that tie two li tare 
which a good breeding sow will farnish each 
year are worth more thaa the profit on larger 
farm ttock that costs 'e1 times the price: f a 
sow. A calf or colt, unless of the very best 


breeds, are not worth at birt. so much asa litter | 


ot healtby pigs, nor will they incraase ia value as 


fast, thougo te larger acimal will consume most 


feed. But when a farmer gets the idea of the 
profit there is in breejing pigs he Is likely scon 
to get more than he can feed or sel! at a profit. 


HOW OFTEN TO FEED COWS. 


The cow is & ruminant animal, and this means | 


that she takes time to digest her food in the 
It fad liberally night 
aod morning and in sufficient variety she will 
eat more beartily than if three fuil meals are 
| offered to her perday. At n00n a few corn stalks 
or clover hay may be given. la feeding grain to 
| cows it should be ground and mixed with enough 
cut fsed to make it bulky. If cows eat whole 
grain or meal not mixed with cat fod it goes to 
| thelr second stomach and does not come up to be 
| chewed In the cud. 


WOOD ASHES FOR COWS 


In the early settlement of the country, when 
| cows had access to newly cleared land with its 
bur ec and charred stumpe, they used often to 
| go to where stumps had been burned and lick up 
| the charcoal. Meny farmers believe that cows 
thus allowed free range were less liable to abor- 
| tlon than those kept in close stables. Tne ashes 
| probably satisfied some wact in t1e animal econ- 
omy. It may have been the phosphate they con- 
| tain which ts required by the bones « f the grow- 
ing {cetus. If cows eattoomach the potash in 
the ashes corrects the acidity of their stomachs, 
which of.en results where stock is bighly fed in 
stables where it bas little exercise. 


THE CURRYCOMB FOR COWS. 
Somehow the cow never gets half the care in 
| the stable that the horse doer, especially as to 
currying and brushing. Even iothe field where 
the cow lies down in green pattares she cften 
has scurf on her skin which causes her to rub 
| againet trees and posts. We knew a farmer once 


| who fastened a pole between two posts just bigh | 


| enough so that cows cf different sizes could go 

under it and rab their backs against It. The Insti- 
| tution was alwayo well patronized and doubtless 
| paid the cowa’ owner. In the stable the currycomb 
| handled with plenty of elbow grease is the best 
| substitate for this device. The most currying 
| and brusbing will be needed around the neck and 
| shoulders. 


Your Neighborhood 


| 
| 














may be without a crear- 
ery. Thecream gatverer 
would come from the neigh- 
boripg creamery and take 
away your cream if you had 
&@ separator. 


LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATORS 


are the beet for this pur- 
pose. They. are simile 
ereyto operate and bighly 
(fi tent. We have pubd 
Neved @ par oblet d-serit- 
jog this sytt m. Free to 
tutererted parties. 


Toledo, OV. Omahe, Neb West Ohester, Pa 
E. elo, lil, Sc. Pani, Mian. 
Daboque, Ia sao Francisec, Cal. 






| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| particularly active at mating time. 


were carried | 


BREEDING SILVEB GBAY FOXES. 


A Dew industry bas been started in Maive. I! 
is the breeding and growing Of silver-gray fvxee. 
It has been discovered that out of each litter 
f om a red fox one tofour of the young will b 
black or silver gray in color, and ths reason why 
they are 0 t mors common is that the red fox 
dam Kills the silver-gray youug unless closely 
witebed. But by removing and Killing the red 


fox pups as soon as born the mother learns 
to admire the silver grays, and will give 
‘rem all the care rmqiired. Mr. Maz 


Levenseller bas stocked an island pear Mor- 
hegan with sllver-gray foxes of his own rearing. 
Aa association bas been formed in Piscataquis 
County which will fence off & 4 1arter sectiun of 
wooded lard a:d devots it altogether to growlog 
the silverfox. By breeding from those properly 
colored the proportion «f silver-zray fox *s wil 

be increased. While av ordinary red fox skin 
selis for only $1.50, one of the silver-gray color 
is easily worth $125, and is both scarce and in 
g00d demand at that price. The fox can bs bied 
twice a year if provided with food. 


FLOOBS FOR HEBNHOUSES, 


A henbouse floor should never be made of 
boards. There will be sure to be some cracks 
between them, and when the droppings fall upon 
t1em and keep these cracks moist they make the 
best possible breeding place for lice. Rather 
than have board floors we wou'd have one with 
eat), underlaid with stone to secure drainage, 
and covered with sifted coal asbes to receive tre 
droppings from the roosts. The most sati.- 
factory of all floors is one of cement. This 
will not rot out like & board or plank 
plow, and it will not have cracks to 
the breeding c{ vermin. 0148 cement floorunder 
the roosts no litter should be allowed Thus the 
oxcietions may be kept free from metter that 
capni tbe rotted down, and if put intoa large 
box with sifted coal ashes sprinkled over them 
they will be rotted down by spring, so as to be in 
good condition for drilling with grain or for 
*prinkling in the rows where early peas are 
planted. Thereis notiing be ter to give peasa 
vigorous start early. It will also make them 
| several days earlier, and (bus secure for them a 
| better price. 


SNOW WASTING WITHOUT THAWING. 


| As snow is only frozen steam It is 4 1ite natural 
that it should be exceedingly porous and lie 
| mot lgutly whenit fir.tfalis. Asa great deal 
| fsurface is exposed t) the air, which is nearly 
aiways dry enough to absorb some molistur 
even in tae coldest weather, it is natural that 
the exposed edges of the snow flakes should first 
| be nipped off by absorption of the moisture they 
| contain. Quite often this is done while the snow 
is passing through the air as it encounters cold 
biasts. Then the snow falis in fine particles and 
| pscks in bard drifter, which will almost bold up the 
| Dody, and would if the soles of shoes and boots 
| were made a trifia broader than theyare. With 
| the wide snowshoe, which the Indians taught the 
| whites to use, even light snow may be compacted 
80 that it will hold the person traveliug over it. 
How mach cold air will abscr> of molstare every 
housewife knows who has hung oui the week’s 
washing to‘ freeze dry” in the cold, winter air. 
| These clothes, however well dried in the cold, 
will become moist when brought into a warm 
room, aud should be well dried and warmed 
before being put away in drawers, where they 
may mouldif damp. 


BREEDING FOR TWINS. 


Mr. Lewis Bidwal), a farmer in Sydney Centre, 
Delaware Oo., N. Y., has the opportunity to 





develop a berd cf cows which will preity nearly stands at 15.352 cases, against 31,116 cases the 
uniformly bear twior, and other things be!ag | **™e time last year. 


€qual, would be more valuable than ordinary | 
cattle. Toree years ago one cf his young cows | 
bore twinr, and has done so eac’ year since. Its | 
first calves were heifers, and one of these | 
has been Dred and bas borne twins. Prob- | 
ably in these last the twin-bearing tendency will 
oe so well developed that it will become | 
hereditary. Orif we follow tbe old story, how | 
the patriarch Jacob developed ring-streaked and | 
speckiea calves frcm cows of solid color by 
placiug ‘striped willow wands before the) 
watering place: of the cattle, it may be possible 
to secure occasional pairs of twins among catti 
that bave not been bred to the practice of | 
twin bearipg. When the cows are mating, 
let one. f bis cows that bas just mated with the 
ball see another cow with twin calves by her) 
sice. When a few cows with twing are thus 
develope, it will be easy to increase their num- | 
ber. Tnecow has much imagination, and it is | 
Bat to secure 
twins thecow should be in vg >rous healtb, so | 
that she will pass two receptacies from her | 
ovaries when sha isin beat. It is only tae cows | 
that do this that can bear twia calves. There 
are germs enough in the speematozoa of the bull | 
tocreatea bundred calves at each impregna- 
tlop, provided there are eggs enough in the 
womb t) be tertilized. But this double breeding 
will not exhaust the cow if she is well fed anda 
cared for,nor will it shorten ber breeding period, 
for tbat is made shorter ratherin cows that are 
not allowed to breed at ail. 


HOG CHOLERA, 
The disease known as hog cholera is a germ 


disease, and where it once nas a foothold it 
makes hcg growing unprofitable. 
gated through the excretions, and even by con- 
tact of hogs with pens and bulidings which mu:t 
be kept free from hogs for several years and 
thoroughly sprayed with the corrosive seubdlimate 
wast. A very weak solution will be ¢ ffective 'f 
it reaches ali parts where sick hogs or their ex- 
crement bave been. Itis very little known on 
Ea*tern farms. Probably the Western practice 
of f »eding almost exclusively on corz lessens the 
hog’s ability to resist this disease. Hogs needa 
greater veriety than they get, aod while corn 
may be the cheapest grain to feed, too much 


| corn for hogs may easily make it the dearect for 


them. 


SUCCULENT FREED FOR HOGS. 


The hog’s stomach is very small in proportion 
to the body which it has to digest putrimeant for. 
Hence we have never favored feeding hogs 
matnoly on bulky food with little nurtion. All 
the attemp's to grow hogs on clover without 
grain,even when they appear successfal for a 
time, t:nd to degenerate the hog to-bis original 
w ld condition, when it was lank, long bodied, 
and had comparatively liitie pork for ite weight. 
Yet where hogs are being fattened they should 
eave some bulky food in adcition to their grain, 

| and {t ought always to be succulent soas to mix 
well with the grain in dig s*ing. Wheat fine mid- 
dlings with milk or water will be eaten greedily 
by avimsis fed on corn, and if to this a few raw 
beets are g'ven daliy, it will keep tie hog thr'fty, 

and ity pork will be much swertar and better 
than that made by feeding corn alone. 


—The total apple sbipments to European 
ports during the week ending Dec. 24 were: 
From Boetcn, 154; New York, 2463; Portisnd. 
410; Ha! fix, 1547; 8t. Joho, N. B., 165; total 
for week, 4739; sametime 1897, 11,474; t t'l 





since season opened, 884,484; same time 1897 | 


608,992 ; same time 1896, 2,140,942. By accion 
| at Liverpool, Dec. 17, New York Baldwins erold 
#t §2.88 to $442 per barrel; Boston Baicwin« 
| at 62 64 to $4.50, and Maine Baldwins at §2 88 
to $4 45. 


——_____—_@~—9——— 


| Kemember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is sola 
only in yellow bags and yellow packages. The 


origtos!; richest in proteir, 

141). list. Dam. Vireinia’s Oonar 

16 lbs. 3 oz. at 2 years old. Fail 

| F sister of 1 in tne /i-t; sire, Lana- 

seer Pogis, sire of 33 in 14 Ib. list 

4 an, ril’s O. 080. dam of 2 

in 14 ID. list, by & S80n of Lore 

Harry and Onan. Write for 
pries to 








FOR SALE— #olld colored bail 
calf, dropped Nov. 2, 1898. Sire, 
Brown Bessie’s Sor, sire«f 6 in 





Jerse HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass 

WwW But TI have some feed at six 

ould dollars per ton that is as 

be It is also in itself the cheapest 

fertilizer on earth. LEither 

with manure will save all theurine from your 

stock, as it absorbs a great deal of water. 
carload full to the roof for $50. 

C. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial St., 


! 
renn««m atS ors 
Cheap, used for bedding or mixed 
Sample of 300 Lbs. sent on receipt of $1. A 
BOSTON, MASS. 


It Is propa- | 











2 ittimesn:- ¢ atMmn. 1 «so . ame «@ § 
3 “PLANET JR.” CHAPTERS.—I. The Mortgage Lifters at Wor 3 
3 The New “ Pianer Jr.” Caracocur is a regular gallery of fine oe bl 3 
3 photographic views, showing these | wonderful tools at work in $ 
2 California orange-groves, in Jersey 7 u7 i\ ‘uck-patches, on Manitoba $ 
2 farms, in French vineyards. They / va show live farmers every- $ 
3 where at work making money— ‘NENG taken in the act. é 
2 Are you making money? This Catalogue will show you how to make more. The pictures are intensely 4 
$ ; interesting—but the tools are still more so, The Catalogue is sent free if you write to > 
$ tsand, wah the Hit Dropping Deal ne” Bde S. L. ALLEN & OO., Box 1107 P Philadelphia. $ 











——The shipments of live an)mais and dressed 
Deef last week included from New York 2293 
cattle, 50 sheep, 13,840 quarters of beef; from 
Boston, 1816 cattle, 3756 sheep, 13,254 quarter 
of beet; from Baltimore, 500 cattle, 1897 quar- 
vers of beef; from Philadelphia, 1200 quarters of 
beef; from Portland, 58€ cattle, 2308 sheep; 
from Newpoit News, 699 cattle; a total<f 5804 
cattle, 6109 sheep and 28,691 quarters of beef 
trom all porte. Of these 21389 cattle, 5059 sbeep, 
26,089 q 1arters of bet f went to Liverpool; 2935 
cattle, 83662 quarters of beef to London; 300 
cattle to Glasgow; 120 cattle to Hull; 560 sheep 
to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——The shipments cf leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $213,584; 
Drevious week, $166,881; similar week last year, 
$156,226 The total value of exports of leather 
from thie port since Jan. 1 is $10,396,959, 
against $4,910,259 in 1897. 

——The total; shipments of boots and shoes 
from Bost »n this week have been 84,248 cases, 
against 93,308 cases last week, 95,711 cases for 
the corresponding week last year, 80614 in 
1896. The total shipments thus far in 1898 
have b3en 4,246,185 ‘cases, against 4,098 186 
cases In 1897, 3,867,955 in 1896. 


——The visible supply «f grain in the Uaited 
States and Oanada, Dec. 24, included 28 783,000 
bushels of wheat, 18,700,000 bushels of corn, 
6,949 000 buthels ofs oats, 1,811,000 bush- 
els of rye and 4,144,000 bushels cf 
barley. Oompared wita ope week ago this 
shows a decrease of 9,776,000 bushels of wheat, 
60,000 bushels «f oats and 25,000 bushels of 
barley, wita an increase of 547,000 bushels of 
ecra and 185,000 bushels cfrye. One year ago 
the supply was 86,616,000 bushels of wheat, 38.- 
160,000 bushels of ccrn, 13,772,000 bushels 
of oat’, 3310 bushels of rye and 4,789,000 bush- 
els of barley. 

—Stocks of butter and eggs in Ea tern Cold 
Storage Company, Dec. 26: Batter 7995 pack- 
age’, eggs 953 cases. Stocks of butter and eggs 
in Quincy Market Oo'd Storage Company. Dec. 
29: Butter 68,288 packages, last year 68,948 
packages, oggs 15 353 cases, last year 21,016 
cases. 

——Stictly fresh are getiing scarcer every 
week, and dealers find it difficult to get enough 
to keep their customers supplied. A large por- 
| tlon of tae Western coming in are more or less 
| injored by frost,and these takearange of 23 
| to 25 cents. Fresh Southweitera lots com- 
/mand 26 to 27 centr, and if strictly fine 
|run up to 28 cents. Fresh Eastern com- 
}mand 26 to 28 certs, and fancy new laid 
| go higher. In fact,itis hard to limit the price 
|ofareslfancyerg. R frigerator supplies have 
| been selling at 18 to 19 cents, and rome very 
fine lote ran up t>20cents. Thestock in cold 
| storage was reduced last week 4300 cases, and 





——A circular letter from Liverpool, dated 
Dec. 16, says: *‘ Welook for a moderats ad- 
vance in cheese when we get well into January, 
and shall pot be surprised to see prices 63 to f4 
shillings per 112 pounds (about 11% to 11% 
cents per pound) during that month. All ac- 
counts practica'ly agree that the shortage In the 


J 


tes 


.-- Although &@ woman may possess 
The dalntiest foot in town, 
You'll find it quite tmmovabie 
When once she puts it down. 


—Obicago News. 


--- If you perchance are in the lead, 
Don’t dawdle at your éase; 
Remember the hare and tortoise race 
And step up lively, please! 


His Ditemma: 
Jack —''’m to an awful dilemma. 
Dick —Eogaged t> two girls, I suppose. 


ack—No; to one.—Hariem Life. 





The best wayito avoid sickness is to keep your | 
self healthy |by teking Hood’s Sarsaparilia, the | 
great blood purifier. 


Don't you believe was corms Peat Moss is an | 
eccnomical and healthy horse bedding? Ask 0. | 
B. Barrett, 45 No:rta Market street, to send you 





Te! 
F. 


————  _____ ___ 
for 1899, lithograpbed and beautifully illust . 
Dec Bir F utifully rated, and a 10c. 


free. It is full of bargains. 


Plants, Roses, new Fruita, Farm Seed 
ete.. . lowest prices. Ten G ~ r 
oames. I wil! pay 

our stock until yor oe thio ot 
in colors. 





T 
Iwill mail my handsome ea) 


DUE BILL FREE 


1, good for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, absolutely 


All the Beast Seeds, B 


catalogue. Several varieties 


ulba, 


1 otatoes, 
reat Novelties offered without 
for each. Don’t buy | 
. shown | 
Great inducements for orders this year. You will be 


So my atmy bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 


your friends to send too. Old customers will receive a copy. 


B. MI 
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666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ 


Made from hickory wood. 


circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton 


i 
LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


Chea cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old wer. "bene tet 


»Pa 





ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, January 18, 1899, 
ai A. Da, 
N. tf. BOWDITOG, Secreta 


Bay State Agricultural Society. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, BOSTON, 


ry. 





vari 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


ties smali fruit plants. Catalogue freei 


“ EARLIEST ” 10 plants 10 cents, postpaid. 100 | 


L. J. FARMER, Box 380, Pulaski, N. Y. | 





one 





production ‘of cheese, both in the United States 
of Awerica and Canada an‘ this country, bas 
pit this article into a very bealthy position, and | 
tl at stocks willslibe used by the time the new 
season opens.” 





.... I d!d oot kiss her ’neath the holly. 
Assome mén would, I suppose; 
1 committed no sach Uhbristmas folly, 
I kissed her beneath the nose. 
—Litt!e Joker. 
There’s many a gobblerwillen ‘is csreer, 
And roa‘t on the spit in the cause <f good, 
cheer; 
Bat we'll honor his mem’ry, bis race and all 
that, 
If he proves to our palate he’s juicy and fat. 
—Joseph Whitin, 
.. The politician sadly spoke 
With gathering gloom upon bis brow: 
“I’ve been defested—’t s uo joke, 
I'll bave t© Le a statesman now.” 
—Washington Star. | 
--He paid her five thousand cold dollars } 
For damages done t> her heart, 
And with it she and ber true lover 
Were abie to get quite a start. 
—‘hicago Record. 


| .... The growth of the cannon cracker len¢cs 
Encouragement emphatic 
To the thought that fo >1 killing eventually 
Will be quite automatic. 
—Detroit Journal, 
| ...+A poor little fellow called Vaughn 
Was playing one day on the laughn, 
When a whirlwind came nig?, 
Took him up to te skigh, 
And none could tall where be had gaughp. 
—New York Woria. 


..Palr maiden, haste 
To qt the waist 
Kaown everywhere as Blouse; 
Too large and loose 
For beauty’s use, 
It isn’t what true art allows. 


— > 








A Care fer Asthma. 


Atthma sufferers neei no longer lave bome 
and business in orderto be cured. Nature has 
| produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
| nently cure Astima and all oiseases of the lungs 
| and bronchial tuber. Having tes'ed its wonder- 
| fal curative powers ia thousands :f cases (wi'bha 
| record of 90 per cent. parmanert y cured), and 
| desiring to relieve human suffering, I w'll send 
‘free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, 
| Consumption, Oatarrh, Bronchitis and pervous | 
diseases, this recipe, 'n German, French or Eng- | 
| lish, with full directions for preparing and using. 
| Sent by mal’. Address with stamp, naming this 
| paper, W. A. Noyer, 920 Powers’ Block, Rosh- 
| ester, N. ¥. 
| 


THE ANGORA CAT. 








| & Superb Edition, Weauifally T'ustrated, 
Telliag How to select, Breed, 
Train avd Manage Them. 
| In point of detail and corre stnes*, the volume is 
| the most complete book publishe 1. Ohapters on all 
| important: u>jec 8: The Origin, How to Trair, Care 
| for Pleasure and Breedinz, Proper Food, Breeding 
|and Mating, Exhibition aod Transportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Oolore, besides interesting 
stories of ho v they eat,dtiok, play and sleep; in fact, 
eversthing about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat 
Letter,” ‘ Rats,” “A Borgotten Prisoner,” ** Her 
Wants Suopl'ed,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
less Cat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
acide from being an excelent treatise on the Cat, 
form a delightfal gift book. Elited by Mr. James | 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oowpany. | 
“ No author could be more justified in speaking on | 
his se ected topic, as one having authority, than is | 
M-. James in appearing as an expositor of the! 
Aogors, for thousa ds of beautiful specimens of | 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skii!, care and kaoowledge | 
of this we'l-known breeier. The book contains | 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact, a work thit is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valaabie and beautifal ani- 
mate.”—New Fork Vogue. 
“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cata will be giad to read.”—George T Angel),in Our 
Dumb Animals, B >*ton. 
“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraa’d vother cats. It is tastefu'iy bound and 
fully tlilustraced’”’—Our Fellow Creatures, Obicago. 
} 4 Vo ume of bh'guest at hority, exceedivgly enter- 
tatiine, ‘ult of facts, beautifully tl usrated.’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

In two differe: t bindings, price $28 aid $1.25, post- | 
,yald. For sale by booksellers generaliy, o« ! 


JANE* BROTHERS, Pub'ishers, | 
| 320 Washington “Street, Boston, Mass, 








cemented 


School, High, grammar and primary school 
center of town, yet on a retired street. 

location in town of Bridgewater. Pleasant lawn. 
Price $4500. Part can remain on mortgage. Ad- 
cress J. A. Willey, or Mass. Ploughman, 10 and 
12 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST THE PLACE. | 


minute of four churches, State Nor 


Within 


s; in 
Best 


To educate your sons and daughters. or for | 
boarders.. New house of twelve rooms and bath. | 
Hot and cold water, polished hard wood floors, | 

cellar under whole house, furnace | 
heat, wide veranda. stone wash tubs, 


mal | 
| 





FOR SALE BY 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


’ 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLIL 


Also Seeds of All Kinds. 








Newton's 
Improved 


them forward when ly 
down, pushes back wl 
standing, gives freed 
of bead, keeps them cle 

EE. C. NEWTON CO 


COW TIE 


Holds them firmly, draws 


ing 
1D 
om 


ar 


Batavia, Dll. Cataiccue Frese 





Apple Orchard. 


place, with youn 
| ing such to sell should consult 


Wanted a 

well 

trees preferred. An 
J. A. 


one 


10 and 12 Federal St.. Boston. 


snug | 


locatec | 


hav 


ILLEY 





BR ADFORD’S regulator has 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. brocghb 


happiness to hundreds of women; never hada 


single failure; 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. 
co. 
| York 


, Room 4, 564 West Twenty-third-st., 


positively safe; longest cases 
DR. BRADFORD 


New 





RUPTURE 


| CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
| 8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 





Farmers’ Handy Egg 


A 


nd Butter Cases. 


We will sella6é Doz. Ege Case for 85c; 12 


Doz. for $1.50. Call in and see them. 
Address, MAss. PLOUGHMAN, Boston, 


Mass 





FOR SALE 
25 


ACRE FARM.—The farm is about 1 
mile from Dublin, N. W., a town where 


| is a large number of summer residents and the 
number increasit g every year by building sum- 


me 


the prospect this fallis for 10 
above description. 


r cottages worth from $1000 to $50 


,000; 


new houses of 
These summer people make 


a fine market for eggs, young fowls small fruits 


| anc 


i vegetables. 


A market gardener who wouki 


run regular to these houses could have almost the 
entire trade, as there is very little competition 


| in that line here. 
mer boaraing house and could easil 
that way. 
however. 


on 


The house has been as 


The farm is in 8 lots, al 
The home farm with butldin st 
contains about 100 acres, 125 acres 


sum- 


be filled in 
connecting 


here. 


n north 


asture, 100 acres in east pasture and mowing 


ao 
abl 
lan 


d, 325 acres in all. 


a; 


The home farm is 
cuts 26 tons hay, keeps 15to 25 head 


sult 


divided into mowing, pasture and wood 


and 


team. Thereis a large wood and timber lot, 


| 25600 cords or thereabout 
| with L, and out-buildings, 11 rooms, in good con- 
| dition, 2 barns, 1 good one 40x50 built about 15 


years ago. One of the best sugar 


ore 


| apple trees. 
|} Or $2800,00 for home farm. Write for any 
| further information. 
| Mass. PLOUGHMAN, 10 & 12 Féderal St., Boston 


Low tax rate. 
hards in town, 500 trees. 


Good sup 
Heavy loam soil. : 


Price $ 


Two story house 


ly of 


00,00 


CANCER 
_GURED 


By Absorption 
No Knife. 


The result of years of scientific research b’ 
| America’s greatest blood specialist. A pioasazk 
treatment taat relieves immediately, cures per- 
| manently all forms of CANCERS, TUMORS and 
| CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds of wonder- 
ful cures effected in and around Boston. Read 





} 


hew customers to =o — | the following 


BLOOD 
EVIDENCE 


then come to our offices and investigate the 
hundreds of other marvelous cures produced b 
ABSORPTION when all vther treatment failed. 
Consult this living patient. Isabel DeW. Holt, 
157 North Common st. Lynn, Mass., had cancer 
in left breast, was operated on by two special- 
ists, itreturned again, and then she consulted 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieved and 
wy | cured by the absorption method. 

‘oday she is one of the many living witnesses of 
the only painless method that positively CURES 
when all others fail. 

We want you to call and examine references of 
people you know—people we all know, who 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION had they 
notbeen cured Ask for references marked B, 


James M. Solomon, W.0. 


SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORS, 
AND CHRONIC DISEASES. 


2A Beacon Street 


BOSTON. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

|To all persons interested in the estate of ME- 
} HITABLE FRENCH, late of Concord, State of 
| New Hampshire, deceased, or in the persona) 
| 


sman, Box 116, Rese Hill, N.Y 








Rropert hereinafter described: 
{EREAS, Willis G. Buxton, appointed ad- 
ministrator with the will annexed of the 
estate of said deceased, by the Probate Court for 
| the County of Merrimack, in the State of New 
| Hamphire, has presented to said Court his peti- 
tion, representing that as such administrator he 
jis entitled to certain personal property situated 
jin said County of Middlesex, to wit: Amount 
| of deposits with accrued dividends under bank 
|} book No. 9908 in the Arlington Five Cents 
Savings Bank, located in Ariington, in said 
County of Middlesex, and praying that he may 
be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit,—or otherwise t¢ 
dispose of, and to transfer and convey sak 
estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, onthe tenth day of January, A. 
D. 1899, at nine o’clock in the Sereneen. to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same shoald 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAsSsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day,| at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of De- 
cember, in the year o1e thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. 

8S. H. PoLsom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 


88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law,nextofkin and all other 
persons interestedin the estate of THERESA 
FORAN, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceasev. 

\ Y HEREAS. a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last willand testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
| - by Cornelius J. Foran, who prays that 

etters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
| executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
| Middlesex on the seventeenth day of January, A. 

D. 1899. at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. And suid petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice i hereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for three suc 
cessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN. a hewspaper published in Boston, the last 
publication to be one day, at least, before said 
Court. and by mailing, postpaid, or delivering a 
| copy of this citation to all Known persons inter- 
ested in the estate, seven days at least before 
said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 

| Judge of said Court, this twenty eighth day o 

| December, in the year eighteen hundred and 

| ninety-eight. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
| 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
ISAAC BRADFORD, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HERKAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter (f adm nistra- 
| tion on the estate of said deceased to ISAAC 

BRADFORD of Cambridge. in the County of 

Middlesex, without givinga surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty fourth day of January, 

A. D. 899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 

show cause, if any you have,why the same should 

not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication 

o be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

Judgeof said Court, this twenty-eighth day of 

December, in the year one thousand eight hun- 


dred and ninety-eight. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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To Make a Hor e ofa Household. 
“Merry Christmas.” 

This is the glad greeting which is today 
rirgirg throughout all Christendom, find- 
ing an echo in every heart. Happines 
rules the hour and good will toward me 
is the watchword. Churches and homes are 
wreathed in holly and lJatrel, and music | 
lends its matchless ctarm to make the da) 
sweet and holy. Reverent throngs bow tn | 
adoration of the Christ child, as did the | 
shepherds on the first Christmas morn, and 
the ‘good tidings of great joy” are told 
anew on this day, which commemorates the 
birth of a Savicar as wellas the Christian 
Sabbath. 

Re: plendent with gladness seems the very 
air, and all mankind is transformed as by #8 
magictouch. It is, indeed, a sordid spirit | 
which has not in some manner contribute d 
to the joy and well being of some one, and | 
thereby secured for itself a gleam of sun- 
light to brighten the coming days ano 
weeks. 

Even those weighed down by sorrow or | 
loneliness or poverty may catch some of the | 
brightness, for so widespread has become | 
the love of man for his fellows, that he 
fails not at this time to so radiate the 
spirit of the season that buat few are left #0 | 
far outside that some droppings of g006 | 
eheer do not reach them. 

It bas been gratifyir g to note, during the 
days just past, the multitade of prey aration: 
which have been going 0D, whereby to} 
many unfortanates are to be made giac. | 
In many homes, too, while each member of | 
the family is lovingly remembered, there | 
are bearts which today are reaching out to 
the greater family which embraces all of 
humenkin4, and the gladness of such home» 
is reflected in the lives of many of earth’s 
lonely ones, who are heaitily welcomed 
therein. - | 

E+ pecially significant is the sentiment of 
* peace on earth ”’ at this time, because o! | 
the disturbing events of the year just past. 
Many hearts echo the refrain with aospeak- | 
able joy, because of the safe retarn of loveo 
ones who went forth at war’s alarm to bat- 
tle for right and justice; and all breathe | 
freer and drink deeper of Christmas Diise, 
because relieved from the stress and uncer- | 
tainty of those dreadful monthe. 

True, there is mournirg ip many honee- 
holds because of those who went out In the 
strength of early manhood, with the light 
of agreat purpose upon their facer, aid 
returned not. Their vacant places appeal 
to us with unutterable pathos, and we fee) 
thatto heartsethas bereaved we should be 
especially tender at this time. And what 
ean so effectually minister to their needs, 
and to those of all stricken by sorrow, as) 
the message which the Christ child brought, | 
and which is, indeed, unto all people. 
Upon all sorrowing hearts the sun will 
shine again some day, for the law of com-'| 
pensation permeates all natare, and from 
the Hand which takes away one blessing, 
others in good time will surely fall. 

In the giory and ecstacy of the Christmas- 
tide, as tne joy belle’ sweet chimirg comes 
to our ears on the frosty air, let their music 
sink intoour souls, crowding out all ani- 
mosities of any sort which may be lingering 
therein. Let love rule, and white-winged 
peace be the messenger between individuals 
and communities as between nations. So 
shall the s: ason be one not only of joy, bat 
of blessedness and of consecration of all that 
is best within us tothe service of our fel 
lows. Thus to one andall it shall be indeed 
a Merry Christmas 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbcox. 


KNITTED SAXONY EDGES 
These rules when worked prodace two 
very pretty and simply made edges. 
NU, IL, 


On two No. 16 or 18 steel needles with 
Fieisher’s A. A. Saxony yarn, cast 13 
stitches (a more open and wider pattera 
may be produced by using fine bone or rab 
ber needles.) 

ist row—Thre: plaip,over,narrow, 2 plain, 
over, narrow, 4 plain. 

24 row—Two plain, over 4,2 plain, over, 
narrow, 2 p‘alp, over, narrow, 3 plain. 

34 row—Five plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, purl 1, 1 plaip, pari 1, 
2 piaip. 

4th row—Eight plalp,over,narrow, 2 plain, 
over, narrow, 3 plain. 

5ih row—Five plain, over, nacrow, 2plain, 
over, Darrow, 6 plain. 

6th row—Ten p'aln, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over, Darrow, 1 plain. 

7th row—Three plain, over, 
plain, over, narrow, 8 plain. 

8th row—Bind off 4, knit 12 plain; repeat 
from first row 


narrow, 2 


NO. Il. 


With two No. 16 or 18 steel needles, using 
Fieisher’s A. A. Saxony yarn, cast on 26 
stitches. 

lst row—Slip 1, 3 plain, over twice, puri 2 
together, 2 plain, purl 1, 3 plain, over twice, 
purl 2 together, 3 plain, (over twica, narrow) 
4 times, over twice, 1 plain. 

2d row—Slip 1, 14 plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 6 plain, over twice, por! 2 together, 
2 plain. 

3d row—Slip1, 3 plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 6 p!aip,over twice, purl 2 together, 
6 plain, (over twice, narrow) 3 times, over 
twice, 1 plain. 

4th row—Slip 1, 15 plain, over twice, pur! 
2 together, 6 plain, over twice, purl 2 tc- 
gether, 2 plain. 

5th row—Slip 1, 3 plain, over twice, parl 2 
together, 6 plain,over twice, purl 2 together, 
9 plain, (over twice, narrow) twice, over 
twice, 1 plain. 

6th row—Slip 1, 14 plain, tarn, kolt 15. 

7th row—Bind off 3, 13 plair, over twice 
purl 2 tegether, narrow, over twice, narrow,’ 
2 plain, over twice, purl 2 tozether, 2 plain. 
Repeat from first row. 

lf care is used these laces may be made to 
look very nice when washed, if ** Prigcilla”’ 
Com pound is used. Itmay be found any- 
where needlework Is sold. 

Eva M. NILEs 





eo 
Children at Tabie, 


“Show me what a man eats and I will 
tell you what he is,” says Brillat Savarin. 
Show me how a child eats, and 1 will tell 
you what his parents are. If a child has 
rude and anpleasant manners at table, his 
parents are certainly criminally careless, 
though they may not lack breeding. 

Between the e#gas of three and sevena 
child is easily taught, sim ply by the force of 
example, the little amenities of the table 
demanded by civilization,and even more 
easily does he acquire wrong habite, which 


itis almost impossible to correct inafter, briskly. A little salt is added during the feather’s welght of trouble to another’s 


life. 


I have never forgotten the astonishment) fraitandalump of butter, which greatly Settler’s Story,” we believe it was, makes 


with which I saw the sixteen-jear-old son 
of a Washington banker spread and bite 
from a whole slice of bread. His subse quent 
confusion showed that his habit of early 
childhood had been the subject of frequent 
remark in the family. His mother,a gay 
society woman, bad left him to servants at 
mealtime, just as she was then leavirg her 
younger childrer. 





PINE LOGGING IN 


WISCONSIN FORESTS. 





Oaoe mast not. of course, mske a ohild’- | aable of sll aox llaries for a growing family to cultivate the haoit of treating every one 


whole meal atime for “ don’ts,” and this | 
will sot be necessary if, beforehand, one at | 
a time, you will instill into bis plastic mind | 
afew of the most necessary rales rezarding | 
his behavior at table. 

lt keeps the mother ever on the alert to 
see that the children sit straight in their 


chairs and do not tilt sidewise or back-| the nose endeavors to protect itself from ir- | 


wards; that they wipe their mouths before, 


and after drinking, anddo not drink with | very hot substance the hand is drawn away | 


—a good Jersey cow. 


Sneezing. 
Sneezing, or sternutation, is one of the 





|*normal protective reflexes,” as they are 


called by physicians; that ie to say, it is the 
method by which the mucous membrane of 


jury. Ifa person inadvertently touches a 


as though a time would come when we 
should lay down the mortal form; and that 
to leave behind a character and reputation 
of fairness, truth and honor is the most en- 
during of riches. 


>? 


Domestic Hints. 
HARD SAUCE. 
One cup of butter washed free cf salt, two cup 





food in their mouths. That they do not involuntarily by a, sudden movement, called | fuls of powdered sugar, the whites of two eggs 


bolt their meat, or scrape their puddirg | 
plates, or swallow their spoons, and that) 
they do not gather debris In the way of 
c:umbs of bread, egz shells, or bits of re-| 
jected meat, on the tablecloth beside their | 
plates, instead of on the sides of the plates. 

Fortuna ely, childish memories are good. | 
Once thoroughly impress some little point 
of etiquette on their minds, and years will | 
not efface it. A child whose mauners could | 
never be amended by fault finding, can) 
often be transformed into a veritable Lord | 
Chesterfield by jadicious praise. 1t is when 
praising him for some point of conduct that 
you can best insinuatingly add that you 
have never seen him do thus and so. He} 
willbo a thousand times more ¢ pt never to | 
commit the error of which you speak, than 
if you had bluntly corrected him in the act. 
itself. 

I have visited in families where the 
children at meal times were 20 pain/ully 
silent that but for the motions <f ¢asing 
they might have been wooden images, and | 
in other houses I have seen a singie child 
keep the whole table in a tarmoil by his in- 
cessant chatter and rude demand?. In this, 
as in all things, it isthe golden mean that | 
must be sought after. Let the little one: | 
have a share in the conversation, but let the | 
command that they are not to break in apon 
the conversation of thelr elders be a 
peremptory one. The greatest moral and 
religious duty of a parent, the right training 
of children, is no sinecure.—The Household 


——+ = - — 


Milk the Basis of Good Dishes. 


On occasions one may relisha drink of 
hct milk, bat it should betaken with cau-| 
tion and very slowly. Sipping it from a} 
teaspoon is altcgether the best way. Freeh 
milk or skimmed milk, with alarge spoon- 
fal of cream toa pint of milk, isa most re-| 
freshing beverage for those who like it) 
and those with whom it agrees, buat a} 
carefal investigation would show that these | 
persons are positively in the minority. | 
Scare ly one grown person in five can be| 
found who volantarily uses milk as a bever- | 
age. Among the most relishable dishes | 
with milk asa basis are puddirgs and cus- 
tarde. Poor man’s rice pudding, properly 
made, is av ideal dessert, taken either warm 
or cold. Many persons are fondof it at:er 
it has been on the ica for some hours, bu 
exceedingly cold articles of food are no 
looked upon with favor by the most ad- 
vanced hygienists. Poor man’s rice pud- 
ding is made simply of rice and miik, wit! 
a little sugar anda piece of butter the size 
of an egg. Wash thoroughly an after- 
dinner coffee cup of rice, pour over this two 
quarts of milk, add sugar to taste, a pinet 
of saltandalamp of batter the size of a 
hen’s egg. Any flavoring best liked may b 

| added, but the old-fashioned recipe cal's 
for alittle nutmeg. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven, and stir at least every half hocr 
for the two or three hours that it must re- 
main inthe oven. Asthe milk evaporate 
add more, stirringthe top in and bringing 
therfte cup from the bottom of the pan 
When cold enough to eat this is a dish fit 
for a kirg. 

Cornstarch blanc mange Is a dish of which } 
many persovs are very fond. The milk is 
to be boiled in a donble boiler, and when 
very hot add three or four tablespoonfals of 
dissolved cornstarch to a quart of milk. 


a “reflex”; but when something irritates 
the nasal mucous membrane, the intruder 
cannot be esceped by withdrawirg the nose, 
and so nature adopts another method, and 
tries to drive it away by expelling a strong 
current ofair throvgh the nostrils. This is 
a slower proceas than the sudden jerk of the 
hand away from an object giving pain, but 
it is jaet as involuntary, and just as truly a 
**normal protective reflex.” 

A cough is ofthe same pature, but occurs 
when the irritant is lower down in the air 
passages. 


There are many popular rec’pss for cut-| 


ting short the impulse to sneeza, such as 
pressing with the tongue firmly on the roof 
of the mouth, grasping the end of the nose 
between the thumb and forefinger, or mak- 
ing pressure with the tip of the finger onthe 
upper | p In its centre. 

It is a mistake, however, to stop a sneeze, 
unless one happensto be where such a 
paroxysm would be embarrassing, as ata 
dinner party or engaged in burglary. In 
any case, it is a mistake is a hygienic sense, 
for a succession of three or four sonorous 


| sneezes Often saves one fromacold in the 


head. 

The process of sreczing is accompanied 
by an increased secretion from the mucous 
membrane, and this often washes away the 
microbes which were just undergoing the 
change, whatever it may be, that transforms 
them from harmless to most abominably 
harmful organisms. 

One who feels a‘'cold’’ coming on and 
does not sueeza should try to induce a 
slight attack by tickling the nostrils with a 
feather, or snoffiog up a liitle black pepper 
or tobacco. A mixture of one part of 
quinine, four parts of camphor and ten 
parts cf powdered sugar makes an excellent 
and harmiess snuff for this purpose. After 
sneezing well five or six times, blow the 
nose thoroughly, and nine times out of ten 
the threatened cold will be blown away. 
Youth’s Companion. 


ee -o- 


Character. 


The best thing in this world is a good 
man. 
great good man. The most blessed thing in 
this world is a blessed good man. The first 
thing that a human being should r. cogniz: 
about himself is that his character is his 
distinguishing feature. 

It is not the amount of money, the 
amount of power, the amount of brains that 
a man has that is his distinguishir g feature, 
ont his character. Whatever fellow-men 
may temporarily say or doto the contrary, 
this is a fact,—that what separates him from 
others and gives him his individuality in his 
goodness or lack of goodness, according to 
its degree, 

Money, power and brains have their place, 
and they do exert an |: flaence in tempora- 
rily deciding a man’s position and recogni- 
tlon. But the standard of the ages, by 
which apy one and every one is tried, is 
character ; and in God’s sight, which is the 
final and determining sight, men are what 
they are in their wishes and purposer. 

It is not, then, too much to say that the 
supreme ambition of a person’s life should 
be to secure a worthy character. LEvery- 
thing elee, however important, is merely 
subsidiary. Beauty of person, briliiant 





| The amount of cornstarch depends some- 
what on the consistency desired. Flavoring 
to taste may be edded. | 
Minute pudding is a dessert that can be | 
prepared at a moment’s notice. It is made 

| by boiling a quart or two of milk, and sift-| 
ing in slowly flour enough to make a stiff | 
batter. itis to be stirred continuously and | 





| process, and some cooks put in a little 


improves it. It should be eaten with hard | 

| sauce, Junket and custard are favorite 

| dishes in many households. Custards, to 

| be excellent, ri qaire plenty of eggs, which, 

| in some seasons, are expensive if not im pos- 
sible to obtain. There are so many uses for 
milk that one cannot but wonder that more 
families with children do not situate them- 
selves so that they mey keep that most val- 


achievement, acuteness of intellect, sway of 
authority are secondary, while goodness ie 
primary.—J. G. K. McClure. 





Good Advice, 


L'fe is too short and fall of care and sor- 
rows for one to be the cause of adding one 


load. Will Carleton, the poet, in the “ First 


the old man say, in speaking of his 
wife, that she used to stand around and 
boss the job, and by her kind words 
lifted whole tons. Kind words have 
the same effect the world over. They 
lift a fellow out of the slough of 
despond; they break the stiffened, set 


The greatest thing ip this world isa 


| well beaten and a wineglass eof French brandy 
| The latter may be omitted, however, and a 
tablespoonful (f currant jelly substituted. Beat 
the butter to acream in a warm bow), add the 
sugar little by little, then the eggs, beating all 
the time, uLtil the mass is light and creamy 
Lastly, add the brandy or j: lly and beat again. 
Arrange Upon & pretty dish in the form cfa 
mound, make little scales all over it with the 
point of a teaspoon, and set in a cold piace to 
harden. 
OR‘NGB TARTS. 

Needed: Oranges, sugar, puff paste. Pare 
some oranges very titia, soak them in water for 
three dayr, changing the water fr quently. Boll 
them until a f:. When cold, cut a thick slice 
from ‘he top and bottom, and the reet in thin 
slices; line tart disbes with puff paste, and fill 
them with layers of sugar and orange alter- 
pately. 

GRAHAM PUDDING. 

One copful of molasses, one cuplul «f sweet 
milk, one cupfulcf stoned raisins, one Deateo 
Ogg, One tablespoonful of melted butter, one 'ea- 
spoonful of soda, two cugfals of gravam fijur; 
put in @ pudding dish, steam for two hours, anc 
serve with sauce. 

HERMITS 

Cream well together onc-haf «cf a ecuptul of 

butterand ove and one-half cupfals of brown 


ben fie.f frults In the stomach a fair knowl- 
edge of the different acids shou!d be under- 
stood. 
acid in conjunction with binoxalate cf potash 
which is <«f special bygienie vaine. This 
is the cniy fruit which contains any form of 
potash in conjunction with acid, and the 
same ¢ffact cannmct be obtained by eating 
| any other fruit. 
citric acid in abundance, and the cherry, apple, 
pear and plum are valuable for their malic acid. In 
the gocs aberries and currarts we bave both the 
Citric and malic acid combined, while grape, 
have the citric and tartaric acids. Oae can 


For instance, rhubarb contains malic "other, 


| “I didn’t hear anybody offering me a seat,’ 


A LIVING WITNE: 


talior-made gowns and on the str-et. They 
should be Worh—several stcings—on the «ut ide 
of the severe collar. Those of pink coral are 
preferabio, and if one has not been fortuna e 
enoug’ to inherit a strand, it is a matter of slight 
expense to obtain a suitable one from a jeweller. 
The beads give a needed touch of brightness to 
a dar’, severely cut costume. ° 

ee Tiny flat parses made of handsome slik and 
6 tio brocades are being much used by up-to 


Mrs. Hoffman Describes Hy, 
Wrote to Mrs. Pinkha) 
Advice, and Is Now Vv 





date girls. Among the pre ttlest designs exhibited onan = o> DERN —Bet 
are those of silk with colored Dresden figures | YOU" Vegetable Compound 
mounted 'n gold filigree. Many girls have them | "eat sufferer. I have been 
made to mateh suits, using the same materials | Months, was troubled with: 
asthe linings of their walking coats or tailor | in both sides of abdomen. s 


gowns. When not attached to the belt they are 
worn on long and wot too delicate gold chains 
/uspended around the neck. 

ee If you possess avy old cameo pins or brace- 
sets, have them mounted in gold clasps or pbut- 
tons for a finish on cloth gowns. Fancy bat- 
tons are a great feature of fashion, and some cf 
the most beautifal specimens are those produce d 
in jast the manner described. 

«*, The invitations toa golden wedding differ 
from those to a silver wedding only in being 
Driuted in gold and ia the greater lapse of time 
indicated by the dates at the top of the engraved 
page. 

e*e Leather belts with barness buckles sh: alc 
be worn with gingham or Madras waists, but 
with those made of fancy silk or ve dien ma- 
terials narrow satin ribbon wrapped twice 
ar°und the waist is substituted for the leather 

elt. For dressy waists a pretty neck completion 
is furnished by a stock of ribbon or lace. 

e*e Pincushioos are seen on all well-appoint 4 | 
dressing ta bles nowadays—not the old fashionro, 
bulky ¢ffairr, but narrow, long cushions mad- 
| Strikingiy Cainty by embroidered muslin cover- | 
|lags and trimmings of lace and baby ribbon | 
| The toilet cover will mateh or maybe of « m- | 
| Drot fered linen. 


in lower pa: 
els, also 








ing 
=) what 
” followed yo 
tions, and cannot praise you 
enough for what it has do 
Many thanks to you for y 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veget 
pound hascured me, and I w 
mend it to my friends.—Mrs, | 
R. HorFMan, 512 Roland St., | 
The condition described b 
| man will appeal to many v 
| lots of sick women struggle 
| their daily tasks disregar 
“urgent warnings until overt 
actual collapse. 
The present Mrs. Pinkham 
| ence in treating female ills i 
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Funny Paragraphs. 


A necro, dark as ebony, and rejoicing in te 
name of York Crockett, was brought up in cus- 
tody Tuesday, at Giinsborough Petty Sessions, 
on a@ double charge of assault. The prisone i —— e worked s 
elected to give evidence on bis own behalf, The | 4 yé ge 7 — ; 
chairman, W. Embleton Fox, looking up anc | With Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkhan 
seeing @ Diack hand stretched out to the Te:t -| Sometimes past has had so 
ment, promptly exclaimed, “Take off your | of the correspondence depart 
wove.” © That’s his band,’ remarked the clerk. | her great business, treating 
Th- chairman bowed his head over his desk, and | 
the court roare¢.—Birmiugbam Post. 

How They Turned Oui; 

Farmer Uornfec—Ya-ae, my son Josh took tre 
law course at Yale, Rabe took the scientific 
course, and Dave took the divinity course. 

Farmer Heyrake—And they have all done 
well, I suppose ? 

Farmer Oornfed— Yew bet they have. Josh is 
trainer uv the Washout Indian Uatversity foot 
ball team. Rube is coach of the Bungtown Mili- 
tary Academy crew, and Dave is athletic direc- 
tor Lv the Pokeville Young Ladies’ Seminary 
\rack team anda baseball vice —Judge. 


as many as a hundred thousa 
| women during a single year, 


Fams and Country Homes : 


ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury a 
| field, from halfan acre to 200 acres 

mee upwards. The quality of the 

| kets and the convenience to Boston 
| section one of the most desirable for | 
| vegetable raising, as well as for sum: 
For list of places and prices, address 





Some New Hampshire Farm 
particulars of which can be h 
plication at this office or of BE. H 
| Warner, N.H. 


Her Fine Revenge: 
** No, 1 thank you. I prefer to etand.” 
The stout woman who was standing up in the 
crowded car looked straight ahead of her as she 
| made this remark. 
Toe men sitting down glanced furtively at each 





Farms for Sale. 


she sai¢, still looking at the front end cf .he car, 


| bat I took it for granted,somebody had done MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farn 

| ar.?” from Attleboro, one of the best | 
. State, and 30 from Boston. Farm is we 
Six men slowly rese up. large amount of wood and timber 


All of the ciirus fruits contain | 


| 
| 


govern his fruit diet according to the needs of , 
bis system for one or more particular acids. The | 


malio acid is the least harmfal of the fruit acids, 
and probably the most beneficial, while citric 
acid comes next, with tartaric acid third. 


The mania for going t) auctions is said to be a | 


bad ope, and good husbands warn their wives 
againstit. Butitisa mania which is quie as 
apt to altack the man as the woman. There ts in 
a certain family a tradition of one cf its older 
members, & man who, though so ciose to down- 
right meanness that he heid his property until it 


was worthless and left his famlly poor,bad a'‘mania | 


for auction’, and bought the most useless toings 
at the sales ne attended. At oneo!f them he bought 
a two-horse coacb,though he fad only one borse. 
It would be such a useful thing for his wife to 
have ia which to drive out into the country, te 


said. But he never bought the extra horse, and | 


* Neo, I thank yor,” she said without looking 
atany of them. “ I’ve been standing for fifteen 


most valuable cedar growth ready to 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is 
lage land level, free from stone, al! 








J.A. Willey, 10 and 12 Federa! &¢, 
Room 40 Bostor 


minutes. It won’t burt me to keep it up a little machinery. There isa retail milk rout 
longer. I get off at the next crossing.”—Uhbicago | quarts dally; yearly sales of milk amo 
Tribune. $3600; been managed by present owner 

| aa years, losses from sales for last three y 

not exceed $15. Books open for ins 
Queer judges they have on the bench in New | With above mentioned is included 21 

| York. At s complimentery dinner given the | 3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and far! 

| other night to Judge Fitzgerald, who has been | Ice pond on place new ice house, f 

| elected to the supreme court, one cf the speak- aes Deane, De Cenenes coeens, Gn qa 
ers took occasion to describe the characteristics | jarge carriave hase, 2 other barns 
of some of the ornamertscf the bench there. He | without question one of the best farm pr 

| mentioned a case where an accomplishedlawyer | 00 the market today. The yearly n 

a gracuate of the Harvard law school, and 4 rep- | sales exceed $4000 and can be increas 

} x If you want a bargain look this up 

| resentative of one of the old New England fam inspection. Full particulars of 

| tlier, lately went before one of the New York | J. A. WILLEY 


| judges to opp: 88 & motion, and, when itcame to 


Exclusive A 


10 & 12 Federal St., rm. 4¢ 


i 


| 


he stored the coil, paying storage until it bad | 


co:thim as much again as he paid for it. He 
bought hotbed frames at auother time, and he 
could not rest uotil he had staked cut beds to ft 
the frames, visions rising before him, ail the 
time, of the wonderful farm produce be was to 
raise. But his enthusiasm waned with the stak- 


| 


ing of the ground, and after lying around for | 


years, the frames were turned into «indi ng 
wood. 





sugar, 8dd tree wel!-bDextsn eggs, one teaspoon- | 


fulof grouod cinnamon, one scart tisaspoonfa | 


| of goda dis dived ina little milk, two thirds ois 

cupful of currants, one-half of a cupful of 

| finely chopped nit meats and sufficient flow 

to makea soft doagh. Roll out thin, cut into 

(qaares or rounds and bake io a moderate over. 
SOFT CHOCOLATE ICING. 

Boll together one cupful and a balf of grantu- 
lated sugar, one-half of a cupfal of water and a 
pinch of cream of tar'ar. When a iittle dropped 
into water can be rolied into a scf: bail take from 
the fire,and set aside until partiy coclec. Stir 
until it begins to thicken, add one taaepoot fal of 
vavilla and two squares of chocolate grate” and 
me td over hot water. When quite thick spread 
between and over the top of the cake. 

COFFES FRITT&RES 


Trim a loaf of stale bread free from cru:t and 
cut into fir gars one inch : qiuare and four inches 
In lepgth. Beat well toge.uer three eger, add to 
them one cupfal of m'lk, 006 and one-baf cup- 


tals of moderat ly strong coffse and a pinch of | 


| salt. Dip each Onger in ibis, lay on a piatier and 
pour over them the remaiader of the mixture, 
turning them at lotervais uatil all is absorved, 
Have ready in @ saucer one we!!-bsaten gg and 
& large platefai of stale bread crumbs. Dip each 
flager into the egg then rollin the cruom>*. Drop 
twoor three at a time ioto a deep saucepan 
partiy filled with smoking-hot fat and cook un: il 

| golc@o browa ali over. Dra'n on unglazed paver 
for& moment, dust with powdered sugar and 
serve. 





oo __—_____—__ 
Hints to Housekeepers. 
| In sweetening acid fruit a little soda put in 
first wiiliesseo the amount of sugar required, 
| and will not injure the flavor of the fru't unless 
too much is used. Halt a teaspoonful to a quart 
| of fruit is usually about right. 
| To brighten furnitareand remove spots, take 
two tablespoonfuis cf sweet oll,one tables poonfal 
of vinegar, baif a tablespoonful of turpentine 
Use with a bit of flannel. 
Bolled potatoes ought to be laid out on a plate 
| and are (hen as good for frying or mashing as if 
they were freshly co ked. If left heaped ap they 
will often spoil in one night. 
| It freqaently happens that bits of variou» 
| kinds: f meat and vegetables are left, no one of 
| them in sofficient quantity toserve. This ia the 
| hous-Keeper’s opportunity for a combination 
| saiad. There may be & mediey of liver, bacon, 
matton, ham, strinz beans, sweet potatoes ana 
| Carrots. Ifany:fthemarein a sauce riusecff 
| and drain, or cutall into neat pieces and mari- 
| Bate the meat and vegetables separately with 
& French dressing. {n serving arrange on let- 
tuce or other green’, heaping the meat in the 
centre with the vegetables round the base and 
serving the mayonnaise in a separate dish. 


The antique” appearance is given to new 


| 


| 


unvarnished furniture by means of the 
fames of iiquid ammonia, says the art 
Amateur. Tne ammonia is poured Into a 


saucer or plate, and the piece to be colored is 
tnen coverea—a packing box overturned wi!) do. 
It may be necessary to renew the ammonia. A 
plece too large to be 80 treated will gain the re- 
qtred tone if kept for some time in a stable. 
The venders ¢ f modern “ ant'que” furniture use 
this method. 

It Is reported that paper vest’, as warm, less 
bulky, and ats quarter the expense of chamois 
skin, may now be bought. 





featares of the worried into a pleasant, 
hopeful smile. And how mach batter is is 


The Fashions. 


e*, AD entirely new article of jowreiry is calied 
| au ear floret. It is made to fit overthe ower 
| Part oftbe ear, sometbiog like an orname ta» 

pccketbook corner is fitted on leather, and ix:e 

with geome. It originat+d in Engianc, and is a 

graceful and becomiog jswel. The favorice 
| forms are convertional scrolls conforming tv the 
ear very closely 
| e%. Out-glass smelling bottles with gold ¢ were 
| are attached toasna!! gold chain with a iin 
| whichis wornon tbe Anger. This is regaro-: 
| w.th favor, as it obviates the necessity of tend 
| ing the neck to use it. 
| e*e In an odd pair of earrings one has a large 
| Diack pearl while the (taerhasa white peari «1 
the same eiz2. Itis said thet the demand to: 
them is large. 

e*. Fashionable dress fabrics are varied indeed 


| this season, but itis the soft, clinging textures | 


that bave firet place. A new cloth calied drap o 


chine, soit faced clcths and crap d’ete are a: 
worn, and the silks mu:t be soft and pilab! , «7 
they have no style. F.ear de velours make 
| beaatifal gowns, and the old-fashioned arn ur 
| aud s ttoman stiks are coming into favor again. 
| The prettie:t:f all the fabrics for a dressy gc wi 
| is the new crepe de chine, as glossy as satin. 0 
| be sure 't costs $3, $4 or $5 a yard, bit then tis 
| I AD extravagant age. 

e*e The heart-shaped decolietage is seen cn 
| mang evening gowns, and it is sometimes cu 
| Yery.low aad worn with an inner tucker of lace 
| With the shoulder < traps in place of sleever, ti e 
(qaare cut seems to be the obvious thing, bit t: 
| is rarely seen. The French woman regards it a+ 
unbecoming, and only suitable to young girls. 

o*. An innovation, for which a Paris mondaine 
is responsivie, is the wearing of a Directoire 
scaif with an evening tollette. The tulle scarf is 
cersied about tte shoulders, and ligit y caught 
| Onder the arme, so that it veils the arme in place 
of sleeves. 


beads in some delicate sbade, say light greep, 


cilor, The work is done by hand entirely, ana 
the cases are leather or silk lined. 


sscvt tles and stocks made (f tan or gray suede. 
They have pipings of red, and are said to serve 
as che: t protectors. dded to utliity, they por- | 
sess a degree cf smartness to the well dressed. 
e’e Crepe scarfs in dainty colors are being | 
much worn with theatre waists and evening | 
gowns. They are about eighteen inches in 
width and at least two and a ha f yards long, anda 
bacoming alike to; liand young. A sca f of this 
sort serves two purposes, giving considerable 
warmth over the shoulders aad chest, and keep. | 
ing @ vory light sown from becoming solled by a 
dark wrap that may be pat over it. The way to 
wear it is to spread it over the chest, cross the 
ends bebind, bring them back to the left side in 
front and tie them tn a loose knot. A coat Is 
easily slipped on over this, ana those who wear 
the scarfs are already adepts in removing them 
gracefally and quickly. 
e*s Tulleand wousseline de sole rosettes are the 
ore ttiest trimming imaginable for a velvet toque, 
aa they give the desired co. trast in light effect 
which a velvet hat neede. 
e*, The chrysoprase is the coming f14 in jewels. 
e*e The long lace barbs which have been stored 
away in the treasure box for years May bs 
brought out once more and used for a necktie, 
They are lorg enough to tie in the fashionable 
manner, and it bardly matiers what kind of lace 
they arr, since everything inthe way of lace is 





mThe acids of fro'ts bave their peculiar an‘ 
special va'ue, and in order to sppreciaie the 





worn. 
e*s Coral beads are now p>palarly worn with 


e*s A very handsome card case is made of tiny 


with a flower design wrought in a contrasting | 


e*s Golfers, both men and women, are wearing | 


his tarp, he arose and spoke as follows: 

* If it may please the court, (t seems to me this 
motion ought to be denied.” 

“ Is dot ze,” exclaimed the irate jadge, “ vel), 
it don’t make z9 much differenze vhat it zeems to 
you. It's vhatit zsems to me, urd it zeems to 
me it ongt t to be granted already yet.” 

* Well, 1 take an exception.” 

All righdt,” said this urbane jade, “ dake 
dwe, und if dot vas not enough dake dree; und if 
dct don’t zatisfy you, go over und dake ce city 
hall.” 

And all the lawyers at the banquet promptly 
recogn'zed the pictore.—B ston Herald. 
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Largc New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA REE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we ° 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the 
governmental surveys and ojjicial information. Size o 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates 
Klondike country and other great gold-jields in that far- 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief histor; 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer belou 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 


y € h 


200 large Maps and Illustrations 


cm 





Pages, each page ll by Minches. It giv es the Population of each State a 

wory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. ¢ 
HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 

some Maps of all the States and 

Territories in the Union are large, 

full page, with a number of doudle- 


page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 


world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 


matters, comeetins a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Eduea- 
tional and Religious interests, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 























THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 





Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by! 





3s 


years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Hon 
ws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt f € 
t 0 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other J 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room, 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year 
The Woman’s Home Companion, one ye 
The People’s Atlas, with new maps of C\ 


and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled. 


Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 1459 
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How often, tov 

Have moa of 
And sali,ase 


“Ti Ll again < 
dao.”’ 
How «f eo bay 
Wh citheyl 
aays; 
Thus waroed 
ware, 
Bo, ‘ali tutot 
How olft+n hay 
Till deatica 
Then hearts he 
Too iate rer 
Brigit y ha 
O.d eres may 
Bat st anothe 
A111 fods us 


But now before 
For us to tar! 
Ob, give us stre 
The road ben 


Thougi dout 
AnG peace o! 
Thoug 
Toe g0*pei st 
Thovugb gree 
Aod competi 
Whiie rich m 
Dear me! we 
Time may do 
Meaowbiie |: 
Oa Betble ver 
Whate'’er ou! 
Where’er for 
Where hama 
We're da!lin 
W hat Obrists 
And dali aga 
It’s worth oo 
“ Glory to G) 
Come! Feei i! 
Oome to as, ¢ 
Boften us, ch 
To hearts wh 


fear 


In bonds, wh 
Good Ciriletn 
We love you, 
Our cares, ou 
Oper our bar 
Of bely ful fel! 
And back to! 

THE 


My Cbristmas | 
@till dares ber ' 
While iow in as 
The fi were thu 


@he reigns as gq 
Amid her leat: 
Wo fiauaoling so 
Oab match ber 


Ghe seems solr 
Wet at the bitin 
Ho st rms ber | 
Wor in the sun 
Ghe is too prou 
To fear the dar 
Bhe is too pase! 
To heed the w! 
She does not s! 
From the col 
think, 
Bhe is a crysta\ 
A snowflake, fi 


cmul 
THE 
Beside the 
There p 
All sights 
All shad 
That rust 
To tiet 
On! toe m 
In the 0 


Bealde the 
Again w 
Of the dea 
And yet 
And we Ww 
Who sb 
And fad th 
ln the a: 


Re:tde the 
Toe sbac 
And cbilal 
ADd Care 
But ob! 
Thet 
Swift foot: 


lu the 


Beside 
We 80 
oe ster 
For 


dae trys 


aw 


Phat mee 
All 
Ir 


igbtly 
Lhe oa 
Beside 

if somett 
Phe shado 


he 


It links fats 
Wit the 

~Mary G 

SONG FOR ¢ 
Up, up, O 
Phe wre 
With its ¢ 
Bebola 


Pat grim, 
Ssectt 
Doult of 
Aud spe 


Back to b 
Insatiat 
Peace, wi 
Site ont 


And by he 

In her b 

A boon to 

Are Lov 
—Olinton Scoila! 
Home Vompa 


[iN I 

I knew you a 
To bold the 
And, t-aching 
You let the: 

I knew to wo: 
Mere pradet 
Aua yet I sou 
Aad love, a 


In maichiess : 
You played 
Til, witless of 
I showed yc 
Then light\y« 
Of me you 8: 
And Ief, me, ! 
To sigh, as: 


Now well I kr 
Full maby 46 
Bat then I tho 
Oould ¢q ial 
My bopes iore 
The croel fa 
Toen—mct my 
And wed, as 





The ros 
When’ 
The ros 
Wash’ ¢ 


+++.» TO prove his 
He fought | 

But now he |: 
Little brot! 
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POETRY. 


(Orieinal.) 
THE NEW WEAR. 
How often, toward the end of lifs’s long day 
Have mou of ncts thelr lives passed in raview, 
And salt, as every man of trath must say, 
“If Lagasin coall lve, mach Detter would I 


ao 


How :{ eo bave they shown mistakes of theire, 
Wh ci they bad made when io their youthfal 
aays; 
Thus waroed thelr hearers, lest they’d not be- 
ware, 


So, tall nt) the error of their ways. 


How often have these words gone uarecalled, 
rill deat) came staring at the open door; 

hea hearts have etood 'n terror, and, appalled, 
roo late repented ct the sins of yore. 


Bright youth afar from as may long bave fled; 
0.4 eves may be oar only guides aod charts; 
But stil another year bas seftly sped, 
A014 finds us weak, with lowly, contrite hearts. 


But now defare us lies a snow-white path, 

For us to tarnish, trample, Dlacken as we will; 
Ob, give as strength, so when the yoar bas passed 
The road bebiad enall be the white path still. 

GrLEes BIsHoP, JB. 


*- 
CRRIST MAS. 
rhougd doubdters doubt and scoffars scof. 
And peace on earth seems sthil far off; 
rhougs Jearned doctors thiuk they know 
roe gospel stories are not $0; 
Though greedy man is greedy still 
And competition chokes good will, 
Whiie rich men sigh and poor men fret, 
year me! we can’t spare Obristmas yet! 
Crime may do better—maybe not; 
Mesnowbile lows keep tie day we've got! 
’o Betbledem’s Dirth and Bethlehem’s star 
W bate’er our speculations are, 
W bere’er for us may run the line 
Where homan merges with divine, 
We're dal! indeed If we can’t eee 
» bat Ohristmas f selings ought t») be, 
And doll again if we can doubt 
(t's worth oor while t> Dring them oat. 
Glory to Gd; goodwill to men!” 
ome! Feel it, show it, give i’, then! 
Come to as, Obristmas, good old day, 
Soften u*, cheer us, Say your say 
To hearts which thriit, too eager, keeps 
In bonds, while fallow feeling sleeps. 
Good Onristmar, whom our children love, 
We love you, too! Litt as above 
Our cares, our fears, our smal! desires! 
Oper our hands, and stir the Ores 
Of belpfal fellowship within ur, 
And back to Jove ana kindness win ut! 
—E 8. Martin, ia New York Life. 





THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
My Obristmas rose 
Atill dares ber wax-iike p*tais to auclose, 
While low in darkness bide 
foe fwere that erstwhile Diossomed at her side 


She relgps as queen 
Amid her leafy bowers of greenest gr2en; 
No faaoling summer’s rose 

ao matoh ber jo her innocent repose. 


She seems So frail, 

Vet at the diting frost she will not quail; 

Noet rms ber peace destroy, 

Nor in the sunlight is she stirred to )>y. 

4he is $90 proud 

To fear the darkness cf the lowering cloud, 

She is too passionless 

To heed the wintry sunbeam’s meek caress. 

She does not sprink 

From the cold touch cf 

thiok, 

Bhe is a crystal gem, 

A snowflake, fiveting, like to one of them. 
—Pall Mail Gasette. 


snow, so snowflakes 


oo, 
CMHIST MAS MENRORIES. 
THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 

Beside toe Coristmas fre 

There passetp, as in dream, 
Ail sight aod sound that touched as, 

4|\ shadows on Life’s stream 

at rasbets now so ewiitly 

lo tie tideless ocean’s fow, 
)o! toe masic of its ripple 

In the cays of long ago! 





Jeside the Obristmas Ore 
Again we see tne ight 

Of the dear olc home, 80 distant, 
And yet so near tonig! t. 

Avd we were once those cbildren 
Who shouted io the snow, 

and fed the robdia redbreatt) 
ln the days of long 4:0. 


Le:tde the Obristmas fre 
Loe shacows still pass on, 
And chilabood’s bappy valley 
Avd careless beart are gone. 
But oh! the hopes t iat beckon, 
The bescon lights that glow— 
Swift foot and heart undacated 
lu the days of long age. 


Beside the Christmas fre 
We soe tie path divide; 
jae step —ani no re .urolug 
For swelling of tae tice 
Oae tryst—the great Hereatter— 
That meeting place must know, 
All lightly as we missed it 
In the Gays of long ago. 


Beside the Christmas five 
if sometimes life may t¢3m 
The shadow «fa shadow 
And a creaw wit in a dream; 
Hark to the Coristmas anthem 
Wauich -omes across the snow! 
it links fair life and endiess 
Wit the days of long ago. 
—Mary Gorges, in Coambers’s Journal. 
— — = 
SONG FOR CHRISTMAS 
Up, up, O heart, and sing! 
The erewsome bight has gone! 
With ite glad beaconing 
Bebold the dawn! 





MORNING. 


Pat grim, old Sorrow Dy— 
8.1e:t the sigh and tsar— 

Doult of the drooped eye, 
And spectral Fea ! 


Back to bis sangaioe lair 
Insatiate War vas flown; 

Peace, wit) ber calm, sweet alr, 
Site on ber t irone. 


And by her side, to ald 
In ber benign employ, 
A boon to man and maid, 
Are Love and Joy! 
Clinton Secoilard in the December Woman’s 
Hume Vompanio.. 


oo —___——_- 
IN THE FASHION 


I knew you drew ali hearts to you 
To bold them to disdain, 

And, t-aching men the way to woo, 
You let them woo !n vain; 

I knew to worship at your feet 
Mere prudence would forbid, 

Aud yet I sought and fouad you sweet, 
Aad loved, as ct iers did, 


In matchiess style with many a wile 
You played a charmer’s part, 

Ti, witless of your oratt and galle, 
I showed you all my bear; 

Then lightly meeting love with scorn, 
Of me you soon were rid, 

And lef, me, hopeless aad foriorn, 
To sigh, as cthers dic. 


Now well I know one may outzrow 
Full many a greater care, 
Hat then I thought no buman woe 
Could ¢q ial my despair; 
My hopes :oregone, my life undone, 
fhe cruel fates I chid, 
Toco—mct my own, loved, wooed, and won, 
And wed, as others did. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


oo 


The rose is fairest 

When ’tis buading new, 
The rose is sweetest 
Wash’d wit) morning dew. 





—Scott. 


To prove his love, in days of old 
He fught in liste, wita clashing stee|— 
But now he lets nis Daicinea’s 
Little brother ride his wheel. 
—Detroit Journal. 





The Books of the Bronte Sisters. 


It was in 1846 that Charlotte Bronte first dis- 
covered her sister E ally’s poems in manuscript, 
and the three sisters, confiding in each other, 
produced and read their respective work, which 


| they ventured later to have published collectively 


| sive to bis despairiag endearments, I Dave not 


under the assumed names of Currer, Bilis and 
Acton Bell, The poems met with no succes?, 
bat the sisters, far from being disheartsne-, de- 
termined <0 try their powers In prose. In the au- 


tumn of 1847 * Jane Eyre.” was published. 


It was criticised as “crude in thought” and 
“ clamsy in expression,” but it succeeded in dl- 
vorting attention from “ Vanity Fair,” published 
about the same time, to the work of this 
new aod uoknown aathor. 
“immoral” and “improper,” and spoke of its 
‘laxity oftone,” all of which seemed iudi- 
crous to readers cf the present day. Even 
the Quarterly Review cruelly said, “If we 
ascrioce it t) & woman at all we have 
no alternative Dut to asccioe it to one who bas 
for co ne sufficient reason long forfeited the soci- 
ety of her owa sex,” an Oplaion strangely wide 
of the mark t) come from a review so distin- 
guished fur penetration and critical insight. The | 
success of tae Look was assured in spits of these | 
strictures, and to tne little far-off parsonage the 
muco-discussed young autaoress began & second 
book, ‘ Sairley,” in obedience to the urgent) 
r q lest Of ber gratified publishers. 

“ Watherlng Heights,” Emily’s first and only | 
novel, was pudlishea soon after “Jane Eyre rt 
bad opened tae way for tae sisters. A gray) 
sione nouse pear her home, around which tradi- | 
tin bad woven @ tissue of tales of ihe kind | 
appeaiupng to Emily Bronte’s vivid and erratic | 
imagloauon, suggestsd the idea, aud we are toid | 
thacthe coaaracters were modelied on certain 
cf the author's own ancesters. The book 
abounds in passages of extraordinary power. | 
ittelse a dismal story, and its charactors are al- | 
most without exception repel! snt, but it isa most 
remarkabie Ltorary achievement for a woman | 
of we .ty-seven years, and in a ositain virile | 
force far excels anything taat Ubariotie herseli 
ever wrote. If taere is a cpapter in Oction more 
thrilling than that which aepicts Sentnsnay's | 
midnigut visit to Uatnerine’s grave, bis disinter- 
ment and opening of her c Ml. for another Look | 
at the dear, deaa face, and bis distraugot condi- 
tion as he finds her unchanged, but unrespon- | 


} 


| seen it. 


In his last days, when Bramwell Bronte was | 
constantly ander tae influence of rum and opium, | 
he iaid ciaim to tae aaihorship «f “ Wuthering | 
Heights,” a claim which ceriaia persons pressed | 
with avivity. Itis not known that the sisteis | 
ever made any ai:sct ienial of this claim, perhaps 
thev were not even aware of it, but Onariotts’s 
account of thé way tney did their writing, each | 
readiag every day to the others what) 
had been written Guring that day, controveit: | 
itesofficiently. If Bramwell Bronte had con-| 
tented himself with tie assertion tnat he fur- | 
nished a portion ofthe maierial for one of his 
sister’s Dooks he might bare been believed, for 
his was toe origioai of the leading character in | 
Anne Bro.t,’s* Tenant of Wiidfeil Hal” 

ZT. W. Reid, io his monograph, says toat “ one 
arises from a perusal cf Anne Bronte’s books | 
with a feeling cf disappulnt nent,” and intimatse 
that she bas no ciaim to the possession of genius. 
“The Tenantof Wiidfe.l Hail” is, nowever, a. 
work of ta ent ofa higa order, if not of posi- 
ive genius. No book is fairly treated if read 
with tae feeling that it must co.form to cer- 
tain imelastic standards estabiisned by an 
eniirely different order of mind. Anne Bronte’s 
first book, “Agnes Grey,” is simply a well 
written, autoDlographic tale cf governess life 
in no sense remarksbie, though far from being 
commonplace. “ The Tenant of Wildfsll Hall,” 
on the contrary, written while deep, iast- 
ing, eating sorrow was Diicht.wg the author’s- 
hopes and lifs as well, is indisp.tadly, 
& work of exceptional ability. Tne de- 
terioration of a nataraily nobdie nature 
is not a cneerfal theme, but the book is a 
wonderful portrayal of the gradual advance of 
mental and moral deDasement. Onariloite telis 
us that her sister was fully persuaded that it 
was her duty to present the torrible experience 
tnat had beat her in tha direction of tae grave 
as a warning t) others, that it caased ber intense 
suffering t) Go it, but that 20 amount of expositc- 
lation served to swerve ber f:om the path 
‘bDatsbe bad laid out for herself. For Arthur 
Huptingt om read Bramweli Bronte; for Lioy 
Lowboronogh the woman whose infiuence 
over t 16 dearly loved Drother was so fatal to the 
famliy hope toatto him :itsrature or art—which- 
ever be should «lsct t» follow—was to be in- 
debted in coming gsnerations. There is little 
light or Dbrightnessin the story; it is singularly 
unrelieved, singolariy grave; butt ieintie- stisas 
sustained ana absolu:ie as is that in * Jane 
Eyre,” or that more weird and less restrained 
production, “ Wuatiering Heights.” Obariott> 
and Emily produced work ojff-rent from but nit 
80 Vastly sucerior to Anae’s. ** Tne Tepact of 
Wlidfelt Halli” 1, quite independent or 
sustaining props, powerfol and compiling 


enougd to str'ks out permanent roots for 
itself. Compared with much of the (Iist- 
less fiction «cf the present day it glows 


like @ beacon light. Justice, delayedin the case 
ot Emily for years after ber desta, and in fact 
but wi.olo a vety few yeoais pat accorded, bas 
never yet been done to the ability of this young, 
geutie, unpassumiog, broken-hearted gir’, who in 
bitterness of spirit wrote that strong ttory «fa 
gifted character weakened and finaily wrecked 
by se f indulgence aud lack of moral! fivre. 

Oharlotte’s second book, “ Sbirley,’’ was pat- 
lished in the fall cf 1849, and met wit: the 
iIns‘ap aneous approval of critics and pub‘ic 
alike. It is the most c eerfal of ih» turee novels 
by which we judge her, aithough completed at 
a time wheh it seemed that she must sink ander 
thewaves of sorrow t :at engulfed her. “ Villette,” | 
begun in 1851, was not pubiished until 1858. 
liipets ana despondency made the writing cf 
this Dook a d Mult and exhausting tesk, anda 
Ohario ts naturauy fared l-et, oy reflectiog the 
concitions under which it was written, it migbt 
fali to fulfll the expert .tions aroused by her pre- 
vious work. S .6 mig»tbave spared hersrcl! these 
furebodivgr, for its rece,tion was more than 
satisfyiug. Like‘ Jaue Eryre” 1: aroused bitter 
criticiem ta certain q iarters, though pronounce d 
a work of undenisole interest aud striking 
power, and was conceded to have more than main- 
taine: ite author’s enviable reputation. The s.rain 
of flalsbing it bad been severe, and was followed 
by a proionged it:,ck of nervous cepresslor, 
irom which Obarict.e never entirely rec orered. 
Joet at this (ime, tov, she was made very uobeppy 
by ber father’s violent and unreasopabie oppo- 
sition to ber marriage with bis curata, Mr. 
Nichols. The submission, patience and fidelity 
of D.t) eventually sofiened the dictatorial oid 
map, and the marriage was sclemn!zsd on June 
29,1856. A few months Ister tie world was 
startied and saddened by the news that Ohar- 
kite Bronte’s great and urquestioned genius 
was lost to it lorever. 

After ber death ber firtt book,“ Toe Pro- 
fessor,” was given to the padlic. Toe fret pab- 
lisher t) whom she had submitted it had m fused 
it, and Charlotte bad laid It aside as too unprom- 
ising to jatty further effort, and had otilizsd 
moch of the material in “ Viliet:e.” Toe etory is 
instinct with ber ufilling charm, but made no 
Gistinct impression when compared with her 
more artirt c and powerful wor. 

The B:o ite sisters were largely dependent for 
plots and characters on the event, people and 


traditions that had come within their own know!- | 


edge and experience. No fact takes deeper nc 11 
on the readers of their biographies than tie lim- 
tations so inevitable t> their poverty, their en- 
vironment, their strangely sby and seif-cistrust- 
fl natures. Yt it is andvubdtodly to these lim- 
itstlons that the world ts indett sd for those 
cameo-like cbaracterizitons that distinguish 
everything they wrote. Look at Paul Eman- 
ue’, for example. Are we left in ignorance of the 
least of his idiosy:c acies or exceliences? The 
fidelity with which he is depicted is as astonish- 
ing as itis admirabie. His irritability, bis ten- 
deroess, bis self-sacrificing goodness, his amus- 
log self esteem, his tyranny; no q wlity is sap- 
| prewed, ncn» allowed uncue promicence; and 
| combined they represett without in the least 
misrepresenting tiat aggravating but lovable 
little man, 

Dwellers in Yorkshire forty years ago were at 
no loss t; locats the places described ia ‘' Sair- 
ley,” “Jane Eyre” or “ Wathering Heights.” 
| acquaintances of the Brontes recogoized (in 
| some cases with natural resentment) the orig- 
inals of the more prominent characters in their 
pooke. Shirley was Oharlotts’s conception 
cf what ber sister Emily would have been 
onder more favorable conditions. Caroline 
'Helstope was & portrait of the f-lead 
|\to whom much of her published corre 





Oritics calied it) 


/Spondence is addressed, and who has 80 
recently passed away. Many of Anne Bronte’s 
characteristics seem to animate Uaroline, how- 
ever, and it is possible that a composits of sister 
and friend produced that paragou of excellence 
who 80 generously rewardsd Robert Moore’s 

| rresolation and seifishness. Ourates, villagers 

| and schoulmates, transferred to new situations, 

| Were still so accarat:ly drawo that it was not 

~- sult to pevetrate the thiniy disguised persec- 
ities, 

Ooe striking trait in the writings of the sisters 
is their fsarlessness. Whatover it seemed neces- 
sity to Say they sala, without reservation; not 
| with the sggressiveness of Thackeray, who made 
& merit of his candor, but with a brave and wise 
| Outspokenness that will not admit a doubt cf its 

syriousness. Before the shrine of reality 
and trath they sacrificed all personal striok- 
ings in tie psrfecting of the work they 
had undertaker. Ons can but marvel at the 
strength, the fire, the intensity that animated 
| those shy, reserved, circumecribed women, and 
| wonder from whence it ca ne and whither it went. 
| Did tt consume them that they vanished so early 


bird with our English ancestor*. The prepara- 
tion of his peacockship was elaborate and expen- 
sive, and could be done only by an expert cook, 
who usually sent tre bird to the tab‘e with his 
comb gilt and bi: tai epread. 

——Ohristmas was first celebrated in the year 
98, bat it was forty years later before it was 
offi tally adoptei as a Obri+tian fest val; nor was 
it antil about tie Afth century that the day of its 


celebration becams permanently fixed on the | as good 


twenty Of of December. Up to that time it bad 
been irregularly observed at the various times of 
the year,—in Decemb:r, in April and ip May, but 
most frequently Ia January. 

——In 1748 George Il. accidentally met the 
Duchess of Bedford on horseback in a bius rid 
ing habit faced with white, and was so pleased 
with the ¢ffsct of it that, a qaestion having been 
just raisea as to tie propriety Of deciding upoa 
some general dress for the royal navy, he im- 
mediatsly commanded the adoption of these col- 
ors, Aa regulation which appears never t) Dave 
been gaz :t'e¢, nor does it exist in the records of 
the Admiralty, although a sabsequent one in 
1757 refers to it. 


| * Indeed, I don’t know how it Is, 


| scheme to make some money.” 


from thelr lonely moors? ——The art of producing p\ctures by the action 
cf sunlight upon a sensitized plate (cow so ex- 
tensivaly used in coonection with astronomica' 
work) was discovered by Wedgewood and Davy 
of London in 1802. M. Daguerre improved upon 
their work, and in 1889 produced Daguerreotyfe 
pilates. The first photograph of the moon was 
made by Draper of New York city in 1840, but it 
was not till 1860 and 1851 tat good work in this 
line began t) appear. The first picture of the 
sun was taken in 1845, but successfu! views of 
the ccrona were not secured until1870. The 
firet phot 2raph of a star was taken in 1850, ofa 
nebula in 1880 and of a comet In 1881. 

——Peter Uooper, who afterward became fa- 
mous as & millionaire merchant, candidste o: 
the presidential greenback ticket, and a philan- 
thropist, overcame the ¢ifi snlty and devised and 
made a locomotive for the Baltimore & Onio 
Railroad which would take the curves of its 
road. The London & Manchest ‘r road was per- 
factly straight. The Baltimore & Ohio is also 
entitled to the credit of the first passenger car— 
that's a covered car,the cars in use then in 
Eogland being oper. The South Oarolina Rall: 
road was the first t>) adort a locomotive as a 
traction power on a long road, & distance of 160 
miler, and the first t») make a continuous trip of 
| over ope hundred miles. There wasa train rap 
| by a lecomotive between Al>any and Sheneetady 
| in 1881, but it was rather a primitive affair ordi- 

nary carriage and wagon bodies being placed on 
car wheels. 


Cuxia E. SHUTS. 
Lakewood, N. J. 





YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SHE DREAHn UF A TOY. 
The Sandman lost a dream one night, — 
A dream meant for a boy; 
Tt fl pated round awhile, ana then 
It settied on a Toy. 








The Toy dreamed that it stood In class 
Wit) qa'te a row of boys; 

The teacher rapped upon his desF, 
And cried, “ Less noise! less noise!” 


Then, looking «t the Toy, he scowiled 
And said, * N +xt boy, -f :retell.” 
“Op, please 8'r,” cried the little Toy, 

“I don’é Know how to spell. 


I’m sure Lam a toy, 
Althougb I seem t> be in class, 
And dressed up like a boy.” 


‘What's that? What's that?” the teachor cried— 
In awful tones he spoke; 

Ge came wiih strides across the floor, 
And then the Toy awoke. 





There lay the bursery very still, 
The ahelf above ite head; 

The fire burned dimly on the heart), 
The children were in bed. 


There lay the dolis and Noab’s Ark. 
“QO, dear me,” said the Toy, 
“ I jast bad such a dreadful dream! 
I dreamed I w*s a boy.” 
—Katharine Pyle, in St. Nicholag. 











| THE GULF STRRBAM, ITS (UBRENT, COLOR 4ND 
| Beat? (2) ALso, WHY THS TIDE Is 80 GREAT 
| INTHE Bay OF #uNDY? (8) WHAT THE DIF- 
| FSREAOCE 18 IN THE HAY AND ALONG THE 
a | Coast OF THE OPZN SEA? ALSO TIDE IN 

| ENGLISH _HANNEL?—“ Louise ”: (1) The origio 





Keep On Upwara,. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 





“ Keep on is the word I would leave with you 


¥. 
“ Keep on in the efforts upward, but remember 
that io acq tiring knowledge there is one thing a8 
is character. Nota- 


eff ort fails thst has a stout, honest, earnest hesr. 
behind it.”—Presiaent McK 
dents in Georgia. 

“Keep on in tie efforts upwari.” These 
wards of the President of the United Stater—s 
man who will take rank in bistory as the suc- 
cessor of Washington and Lincoln—are wortay 
to be the watchwords cf the new year. ‘ Keep 
on is the word I would leave with you,” said the 
President. Itis tie magic key that will uolock 
every problem ; that wiii corg 1er every d ffi salty. 
The entire secret of lif» is t> set one’s face in the 
right way,—and keep on. Keep patience, energy 
and serenity of spirit. Keep faith in God ano 
love to man, and thus a'l achievements may 
be won. 

The absolute continuity of life, persisting 
through all changes of condition and form, is 
te great troth on which to base all plans and 
conceptions of living. For one may make bis plane, 
not for time but for eteraity ; not for a period prob- 
abiy terminating within four score years or 80, but 
{or animmortal and infloite extsnsion. The finest 
word that bas ever been given regarding that 
progress which Is called ‘‘ growing old” was that 
spoken by Mrs. Mary A. L'vermore from tie 
pla'form ia Tremont Temple Jast Sanday, when, 
addressing the crowded house that thronged to 
hear this noble woman and eloquent orator, she 
sald in rf-rence to being on the eveof her 
seventy-eighth birthday, that she was not 
going down hill; she wasclimbing up and ap- 
proaching the summit. Here is the true view of 
ifs, The close cf the temporary sojourr, clothed 
in the physical body and having to do with tie 
pbysical world, is the entering into amore p)si- 
t ve and realand radiant life, the continuity un- 
broken and rich, withall the wealth of intal- 
lectual and rpiritaal treasure that bas been 
gathered here. It isas logical t> begin new 
stadies, to enter on new achievements, at seventy 
as at severntaer, one does not die because of 
Geatr. That mere change of form has no power 
over the spiritual being who has been sojuraoing 
here, except to liberate the energyand ¢> give it 
the stimulus of new and finer conditions. The 
watchword is still_—Xeep on. 

* Keep on in the efforts upward.” It is good to 
take tiese words of President McKinley into 
daily intimacy. No lif) is so fortunate that it is 
free from difficulties and perplexity. A truer 
reading would, indeed, be that no lifs is so un- 
fortanate as to be free from these, for the sou! 
gaing the strength of the hardship it overcomes, 
and thus its ba:dship is good rather than ill for 





How Phii Got Bis Overcoat. | of the Gaif Stream is said to be “ due to the reac- 


“ Uncle Allan, I wish you would put me on to 8 | tion of the atmospheric upon the oceanic circula- 
tion; trat ie, it is caused by the winds ana moal- 
U.cle Allan looked up from the rewspaper be 4.4 py the form of tre contine: tal shores and 
was reading. and sal¢, ‘ Weil, Frank, whatis the ine aiff srences of rotational diameter of the earth 
extremity?” between te equator and the poles.” (2) Be- 
“It ien’t for myself, uncle, but it ist»tep | cause the entrance to the bay is so narrow, and 
another boy.” |the bay itself is long and narrow; the tide 
“Ov, I see. It is easy enough to xet OD | cannot srread out, bat must plie itself up. (8) 
schemes, Frank, but tie thing is t> have them | pne t dein the bay rises about sixty feet, and bas 
work as you wish to have them. I: mutt De &| neen xnown to rise seventy feet. The tide on th 
straight, honest scheme, of course.”’ | open seashore is about twelve feet. (4) At St. 
“O», certainly, Uncle. You know I would not | waic, on the French coast of the Eoglisn Ohan- 
go into & d'shonest, crooked transaction for aDy- | ne), tne tide rises fitty fst sometimes. 
thing, and the cause would not warract i.” COMPARATIVE Pay OF NAVAL AND ARMY 
Ul» A'lan put bis pewspaper down and ogyogrs.—" A. W.O.”: (1) Bank for rank, we 
leaned his head beck against the high-backed naval : flicar gets less than the army cfi cer. A 
rockiag chair. * Now, Frank,” he said, “18m | rear aqmiral gets $6000 t> & maj r-genersl’s 
ready to hear the reason for getting Up & MONeY 97500; a commodore $5000 toa brigadier-gen- 


scheme.” |eral’s $5600; a captain $4500 to a colonel’s 
Fraok sat down in achairat the other side of | $ $ 





$4500; a commander $3500 to a lieuten- 
the library tavle. His face showed that bis | ant-colonel’s $4000. Here an apparent change 1s 
heart was almost bursting with the enthusiastic | 4, pe noticed; a lieutenant der gets from 


desire to find out a good way to help somebody. | $2800 to $3000 toa maj >r’s $2500 to $3500; a 


“ You know bow coldit was last Sunday, Uncle, eutenant from $2490 te $2600, compared wi th 
and thst mother told me to wear my Dew O/er- | 4, gomount sd capiain’s $1800 to $2520; a lieu- 
coat. very other boy in our Suaday-senool ponent janior grade gets f:um §18U0 to $2000, 
clats bad on & new overcoat, too, all Dut Poll | wniies first lieutenant, uomountad, gets from 
Downes. Hedid nct have any om at all, and, $1500 t> $2100; an ensigu gets trom $1200 to 


8 wind sweeps through at such a rate of speed, 14 g1560. 


e must have shivered nd shaken with the cold. HOMER's ILIAD.—" W. F. O.”: Pliny says that 
Pbii’s father weit to war apd caught the fver Cicero once saw the “ Lliad” of Homer written so 
and ciedincamp. He was & very Kind father. minutely hat it could be contained in a nutshel!, 
Lused t)golothe house with Phil sometimes, israeli, in bis “ Curiosities of Litsrature,” telis 
and be always was so pleasant to the boys who tn4¢ 9 jearrei man named Huet once proved that 
were Phil’schums. I don't ktow bow Phil lives | thie was possible. He showed that a piece of 
witnout bim. Iam sure it would bill me t> bave vellum ten inches Jong and eight broad would 
my father die. Nove of the fathers of the other | gamicif thi ty verses being written scross, and 
boys In our s¢t went towar, Dut Phil’s. He went 956 such lines would go upon each side, making 
as a private soldier, (ut be was a hero just as 7500 verses (or lines of the poem) on the front 


much 48 the big generals, for he died in defence | .44 the same on the back of the vellum—thus | 


cf nis country.” | giving room for the ff.eea thousand lines cf 
“Tnat is .rué,my boy. Phii’s father wasa® | gomers poem. 


hero, and be, and others as well whose names THE PHILIPPINEs.—“ W. F. H.”: This arcbi- 
are not kaown 'o te world, deserve honor from pejayo, which was discovered by Magellan in 
their country.” 1521, and named the “ Phi ippines” by the 
‘ Philand I are great chums, and he telis M@ | spanish in honor of Klog Pollip I1., is made up 
tilpgs he dose not tellthectzer boys. Hesald of over tweive hondred islands, apd forms a 
he could nc t do as he used to when bis fatber was | aiyision between the Obipa Sea and the Pacific 
alive and bad # good salary; that Dis mother h&@4 | Osean, The vine largest islands are Lovzon, 
on!y a smsl\ income—they had to move intoa Mindanso, Samar, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, 
cheaper place for that reason. Phil is a fine Negroe, Cebu and Bohol. 
ecbo'ar, beats us allio arithmetic and grammar 
—the two studies I am ashamed to say I have not a a 
much sMaityf r. His motter ssys be most keep GEmS OF THOUGHT. 
on in schoo!, t ough Phil told me he tried t > have 
her let him go towork. It makes me feel 80 ....Do you think that notbing is happening 
sorry t>) bave a dea’ soldier's boy going arcund tecacs) you do not see yourse'f grow or hc ar the 
in the cold weather without an overcoa’, because whirr ofthe machinery? Aligreat things grow 
his father went to war and never came home poiselessiy.—Drammond. 
again.” Frank’s eyes really bad big tears in’ ....The rq 1ests we make cf God inte roret our 
them. character. ‘hey show us as weare. God reads 
‘If Phil bas an overccst at all he needs is cur character in our prayers. What we love 
right < ff,’ Uocie Allan said. “ While you bave best, what we covet most, that gives tre key to 
been talking, I’ve been thinkingand rchbeming. our hearts.—Dr. Cuyler. 
I krow you would like to give him that overcoat ...-Tbou hast bought me n°» sweet cane with 








youreeif, and you have not & cent to yourcredif. money, neither bast thou filled me with 
Io that the way of 1?” tbe fat of thy sacrifices. Bat thou bast 
“ The very way,” replied Frank. made me serve with thy sine, thou hart 


“Ithas always been against my principles to wearied me with thioe in'quities. I,evea I, am 
advance money for work. It is strange, Dut be that biotteth out thy tranegressions for mine 
nevert ieless t’ue, thatif you payfor work be- ownsake, and wil: not remember thy sins.— 
fore the money is earned, the work is a long time | Isaiah 43, 22-25. 
getting done and q ite likely not to be satisfac | ....E.sch life pas ite Gethsemane, wherein it 
tory. But thisis an emergency. I might break must walk alone,—its passion and its peace. 
myraie for once snd advance the moneyfor E.ch soul by fait: may walk upon the waves 
Pall’s overcoat, and you migbt give me your | withiv, may learn to say to tarbulence “ Peace, 
word of honor to pay forit in work. As I un- be still!” And the tossed sea of boman emo- 
derstand you, you wisn to psy for it yourself.” tions, breaking ever with angry roar on the coast 

“” Yes, Uncle, and I will promise you fa‘thfully 
to do whatever you wish me t».” 

“ We will say that Poil’a overcoat costs eight 
or ten dollars, Fraok. I will give you a dollar 
every Saturday fr helplog meio my ¢M:e—that 
will take jast as many weeks as the Goiiars that 

| are putioto Poll’s overcoat. Is that satisfac tory ?” 

For amoment Frank hesitated. There was to be 
no more fun Saturdays wit theboys. Uaci» Allan 
was a strict business map, and his and Frack’s 
agreement would be a regular Dusioess tranrac- 
tion. But it was only for a moment. His face 
ligh'ed with joy as he exclaimed: “I will de it, 
U acle Allan, and [ will be jast ss faithful io 
doing my work as if you did not pay me in a4- 
vance.” 

A couple of hours later a package was handed 
to Phil’s motber addressed to him. It was a new 
overcoa’. A little paper was pioned on it with 
these words: “ For Phil, whose father was a 
hero, acd died for hiscountry. Fravk.” 

That wasall. Pbiland Frank were the same 
a'z*, 80 the overcoat was a perfect fit. Frank 
goes withhis Unvie Allan every Saturday t> 
work in the cffi :e,and tie experience and disct- 
pline he is getting are g ving to be wort) as much 
te bim in t1e future asthe kind deed which he 
will always like to remember. 


| Unete Allaa says, “ There is no doubt bat 


| tles. 

.... People get to feel that tiey are doing noth- 
ing unless they bave a sphere, & mission. I do 
nt depy that the world 1 in terrible want of a 
great many teforms, but I do deny that God cals 
a vart many of those who set themselves up to 
reform It, I do deny that he wants anyt ing done 
anywhere that bas to be done at cost of the nex 
daty.—J. F.W Ware. 

++» The floods washed away home and mill— 
all the poor mao hid in the world. But as he 
stood on the scene «f his lose, after the water 

| had subsided, broken-hearted and discouraged, 
he saw sometoing 'n the bank which the waters 

| had washed bare. “ it looks like gold,” he said. 

| It was gold. The flood which had beggared bim 
made him rich. So it iscit:imesio life. Sorrow 

| Strips cf! lived possessionr, but reveais the 

| treagures of tie love of God. We are sure, at 
least, that every sorrow tiat comes brings us a 

| gift from God, a blessing which may be oars, if 
we will accept it —J. R. Miller. 

---» Eater ‘nto Bis gates with (bankegiving and 
into His courts with praise. Bs thaniefal unto 
Hm, and bless His pame.—Psalm ¢., 4. 

--»»He who goes to law may comesback with s 
straw.—Spurgeon. 
| «ee-Batthis like the primitive granite cf cur 
New England. Dig down deep, and you come to 
| Prank will stiek to his bargain.” Phil does not jit pelow all superimposed strata. Go to the 
| Know, however, way Frank goes to his uncle’s summit of the highest mouatsine and you find ir, 
| office now every Saturdsy to work. Butas he is on the loftiest elevations. Faith begins as the 
working Saturiays, too, t) help his mother, they pasis of the infant’s knowledge; it endsin lead- 
| do not miss each otherin the games te other ing usto know God, Ohrist and immortality.— 
| boys have.—S. T. P., in N. ¥. Evangelist. | James Freeman Clarke. 
| =_ ---» Hold up thy chalice to the eteraal fountains. 
They flow without ceasing. Stand in the ray! 
HISTORICAL. It is tram: mitted to thee by the next beyond 
thee, and thou shalt pass it on to auother. Thou 
——The phonograph was invented by MSdison had+t better be but as a hole in the shut:er 
| In 1877. | through which a ray streams than & dol', opaque 

—In 1879 Elison produced the incandescent , egoist biccking the passage cf the light.—Trini 

electric ligt t | tles and Sanctities. 

——In 1879 the firet electric railway was oper-| ....The remedy for care is to realizs the love of 
' ated in Berlin by Siemens. | God in Ohrist moment by moment, touching all 

—Glies de Re'z of France, t2e original “ Blue existence, and glorifying it—if we will—with 
Beard,” was executed on Obristmas Day, 1440, | peace ana joy. That can only be if we abide in 
in atonement fora multitude of sins, which in- him by that continual exercise of prayer, which 
cluded the killing cf «ix wives,from which the to Christians must more and more appear the 
| popular nursery st ory is derived. | supremely reasonable thing in (he business of 
| —=<—The peacock was the favorite Obristmas existerce.—W. RB Nicoll. 














of seif, shall sink t) rest.—Trinities and Sanct - 


cune. That he who will keep op, true to 
\t 16 highest ideal that is reveaied to him, 
| Sbrough good report or evil report, through 
| happiness or berdsbir, through delights 
|or difficulties.—regarding these as purely 
| incidental matiers, as we regard a stormy 
| day on which we are obliged t> be ont 
| pot desirable, but +cill as not a waning that should 
inter f sre at all with our duties or pleasures,—he 
who sha'l thus keep bis pursued ideal in sight 
will lead a successfal life, whatsver ite out vard 
conditions. Success consists solely in the q uali- 
ties developed, in the degree of spiritusi lifs 
achieved. To be considerate, courteour, gener- 
ous, tender and nobie in thought and purpose,— 
this is to be successfa!. To bes sifish, inconsid- 
erate, to lack sympathy and comprehension,— 
this is to make of lif+ a fatlure, whatever riches 
may be amsssed, whatever honors or acclaim 
may be won. 

No one need waitfor what we call the fatore 
life to enter into the kingdom of heaven. *‘ The 
kingdom cf God for any soul is that condition 
apvywhere in the universe when God Is that soul’s 
king, where it seeks and obeys the highest, 
where it loves truth and duty more than comfort 
and loxury,” said Bishop Brooks. There are ao 
increasing number of people who are living, 
dally, in that kingdom; who “ keepon” in the 
efforts of trae achievement. 

Psycho-pbysica| culture is a new phase of de- 
velopment which is claimiog much at evtion, and 
which if right'y understood will work reg-nera- 
| ston in man, Its object is simply making the 
| 





body the perfec , fisxtble, responsive instrument 
}ofthespirit The training consists in harmonic 
| gymnastics and deep breathing, In I'g t food, | 
| fresh air and good sleep. 8o much forthe ph: si- 
|eal side. On tie menial side the quatity of 
thought held is the all-important toiing. The 
| secaring of reettal sleep is the basis on which to 
bulld the day’sactiviti:s. The conditions:«f per. 
fect sleep are mental and moral as wel) 
as physical, and mqalre t:e barmontous | 
adjustment of tie ohysical and tne spiritual pat- 
|ures. Auto suggeston made just bef sre sleep | 
will bold a power so potent over the neat day as | 
to dominate its entire experiences. The astral 
world about usis plastic to thougbl, and can be) 
stamped with any purpose, and thereby the range 
otallactivitiss can be wiseiy contr piled. This 
power of ant)--ug@estion at nigit to shape and 
direct the affairs and experience: of the sncecead- 
| ine day ie marvellous in its ald t> te hisher life 
| QO the tiresno!d of another year itis good to 
|eensicer this new prychc-physical cu..ure as | 
| offering the moet valuable lostructions regardin. | 
| be fine art of lif+.—Boston Budget. | 


GURIOUS FACTS. 








eee 





| 
| ——Au act of Uongress, in 1873, abolished | 


| service, 1 mile to P O, Stores 


| flogging in the navy- | 


| —<—It will taks a snall fourteen days and five 
| hours t> travel a mile. 
| ——It kept contiauously running, a watch will 


| tiek 160,144,000 tin.es a year. 


| ——DFbe American soft felt hat is all the rage;'n 
| the leading Australian colonies. 

| ——I¢ is computed that when marching soldiers 
take seventy-five steps per minute, in quick 
marching 108 and in charging 160 steps. 

——Itis sail tnat Indian fishermen have an 
ingenious way of traioing the otter. They catch 
the small cub and pota collar round the throat. 
| The little creature, finding itee!f anable for days 

together to swallow anything it catches, gives up 
trying t do so, and firmly believes for the rest of 
its ifs that an otter can only swallow such fod 
| as it receives direct from ite master’s band, and, 
| accordingly, 't faithfully brings to the bank all 
the fish it may capture. 
| — Denmark bas about one million cows. The 
direct rf the agricultaral school at Dalinn, J. 
Peterson, oas issued a brocbare ip which be calls 
attention to the fact that cows give considerably 
more miik if they are kindly spoken t) and 
He also calls actention to the fact that in milking 
a cow it takes 172 pounds of tie first streams of 
milk to make a pound of butter, and only twelve 
of the last stream. 

—The Napoleonic campaigns lasted ten 
years, the war of 1812 more than three years, the 
warc{ Greek incependence seven years, the 
Orimean war tw) years, the Italian war more 
than one year, the Civil war more than four 
years, the Franco-Prussian and Rasso-Tarki«b 
wars each about one year. What is known as 
the Seven Weeks war, between Prussia and 
Austris, lasted, in fact, seven mooths. Tte war 
just closed will be recorded as the shortest war 
of the certary. 

——According to 8inon Henry Sage, he frog 
does not bibernate in leaves or the trunk f 
trees, but i: a dry holeio ime ground not likely 
tofreeze. He scratches the hole with his hina 
fsetand exters backwards. Oace inside, there 
is apparentiy no trace of the fact outside. Frogs 
found under frczan leaves are still abie to move 
about. Mr. Sage has found hibernating frog» 
wit. their extremiiies and skin frozen, but their 
vital organs were still intact, and they recovered 
their activity on being liberated. 














Beware ef Oiatmenis fer Uatarrh that 
Centaim Mercary, 


a3 mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and complet »ly derange t:e whole system 
when ent-ringit through the mucous surfaces. 
Such ait cies should never be used except on 
perscriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
Gamage they w.li do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hali’s Oatarro 
Oure, manufactured by F.J.OCneney & Oo., Tc- 
ledo, O., contains no mercary, and is taken intsr- 
pally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hali’s Oa- 
tarrh Oure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
tike Internally, and made in T:i do, Oslo, by F 
J.QOheney & Oo. Testimoniais free. 

Sold by Druggist:, price 753. per bottle. 

Hali’s Pamily Pills are the best 
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FARMS FOR SALE. 





Oyack® FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 
tion and post-office ; overlooks large pond; 
2v acres mowing, balance pasture and w land, 
$00 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls, 
Baldwins or more in season, nice grove, 2-story 
house, with sheds and carriage house, new barn 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
all painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
early chicks capacity 500 hens. Present owner 
has done a profitable chicken business; can run 
both cows and poultry without interfering with 
sach other. All buildings in first-class condition 
and farmalso, Good Py for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. Price $3700;§1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. 





ONN. FARM—Copntaining 13 acres all tillage 
land, story and half house with 2 barns - 

jacent, Buildings old but in first-class condition; 
zood RK. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
from station ; adapted for ordinary truck at 
cogeee, pears and small fruits. Price $2500, 
Addi ess Collins & Reese 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
yj ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 

’ tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 
from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 
miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location ; small cottage for hired 
man. Barn 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12324 ice house and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 158 cows (Jersey 
stoc’s), 2 bulls. 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair light do., 
1 express do., 1 light do., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
l-horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, 
spreader, mowing machine, horse rake 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester 
1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
varrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be scld in town. Here is an income 

yer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 

per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 





sulky plow, manure 
tedder 





RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple ees. 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part 
ures, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
@ stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
for a ple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
3 ‘ool and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x{ 8, 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
nay by machine. Price $6000, 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. ? 
ist, Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm, 2ud, 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only twe 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, 
and electrics throughstreet. Large co house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winte: 
sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 

0. C. R. R. orin R. I. Personally examined. 
=< 


STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 

supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
tree from stone. ll buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded; el 
ard pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barns(new pipe) ; hennery 2x20. 
land orchard, 300 appie trees, mostly Baldwihs, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 
Winter of ’96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm withice. 20 cans 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell 2 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 








ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $2000 can re- 
oisoo. 6 percent, or will sell farm above for 
4500. 


.Y'UMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
«) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, 
all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 2U roomsin first-class condition, 
cem nted cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
barns, clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in firstclass shape for country | 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wijh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
in! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 





DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 
from Boston, excellent steam and electric 
Churches and 


Schools. 30 acres level land free from rocks. 
Splended set of buildings, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and recentl 


shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main stree 
where electrics pass (2 lines’. Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
sices leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn | 
(painted and cupola) 33x47, 2-story sed 35x18, 
carrage and too! house 18x30, one poulti y house 
15x2v, two others 8x10. another shed for storage 
of tools. ete., 16x9. Fine cold well of water 
small apple orchard bearing well, another of 
young trees just beginiug to bear, buildings onan 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, Keeping at 
resent 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $6500. 
ree and clear, one third can remaim if desired. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 
buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from Bos- 
ton, by contractii g with tham for any or all 
vegetables and fruits they will grow, thus assur- 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their crops. 
Buildings are located on high land, supphed with 
good spri g water and consist of a large brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, % mile to 
school, 14% miie to churches, stores and station. 
Land is suitably divided; buildings in good repair 
and surrounded by grand old elms and waloat 
trees. Eleven bu: hels of nuts taken from trees 
last year. on a main road, and an exceptionally 
good neighborhood. Price $22.00, 





RUIT CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
within % mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several aoe ast have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul 
tural Society as the best fruit garden in the State 
Farm contains over 100 acres land, ove 
divided into tillage, pasture and wood land; lan 
rolling and free from rocks; especially ey | 
to fruit growing through this section, as it is | 
above the frost line; 14% mile to Depot, 2 bedi 
Stores, P. Office and Church, % to School; near 
ood neighbors ; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; silo | 
foxiz: running water supplies buildings; 126 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, Lacre Straw 
berries, 1% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 2% story house, 





| house an 





9 rooms; good shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen hous: 8; 
all buildings in govd condition. Price — | 
$1000. down. Apply to W. D. HINDS, Town: | 
end, Mass., who will show it by appeintment, oF | 
A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal St., Boston. | 


TOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 

of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles from 
Poland Spring Hotel, % to R. Station, P. O., 
Stores, etc. Land level, all worked by machinery. 
very fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 
roads. House 9 rooms co ted by woodshed 
to large barn 110x55, tie ups for 80 head. run- 
ning water before all stock; stable lathed and 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stone, cement 
sides, water tight, 2 silos. 60 and 120 tons each; 
barn No. 2 is 40x50 for tools, grain and thresh- 
ing; all buildings in fine repair. Ice and cream 
house; 3 milesto one creamery 6 to another; 
teams pass door, miik now soliin Portland. 20 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in prime. 
Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feed 
fences first class; great corn land, ge amoun 
wn for canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 within 

ee miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. blk. mares 2400 Ibs.) 6 swine, 50 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, we harrow, corn hoe. 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machines 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 6-6 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, culti- 
rs, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 each, 

D. and S. harnesses, leaddo. plow do., every 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free and clear. 
will consider good property near Boston in ex- 
% Price $6000. Personal sold at apprai- 
sal. mt death of owner reason why the 
widow desires to sell. One ofthe sons can be 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel- 
lent . y to procure a banner farm is 
here offered. J. A. WILLEY,10& 12 Federal. 

n. 





a 


OOD FARM of 60 acres, divided in tillag 
ture and wood land; fine land, 12 mile 

from Boston, 1% miles from R. Road, E. Car 
and P, Office, in a city of 15,000 inhabitant 
House with 11 rooms, all i gos repair, with 
large 2 story c age house in rear 


celler ; 
Btable 40x70 ft will keep 12 head of stock 
Price $6000. Address J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 
Federal St., Boston. 


ACRES FOR $2000. — Cottage house and 
ell, 7 rooms; 1 mile to Stores, Post Office, 


, ete. Water supply from fine spring. 
can be made to cut more; 

I kinds fruit; only 24 miles fron 

on amain road. Barn 18x24 witb 


addition for stock, work shop, hennery for 20¢ 
fowls, note the price §2000. 








| 6 head of cattle, 
|ance on mortgage. 


| borhood. Assessed for abont $4000. 


EVER BEFORE offered for sale; been ip 
family 80 years; 14% mile from station om 
Fitchburg R.R., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 
tillage30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 8 
horses; 8 room house good re , several fire 
laces. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 
several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 
ordel good repair, 25xlo; good view of village 
1% mile awa ; 360 apple, good variety, 12 cherry 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, 8 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, % acre strawber 
ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000 
1% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted 





TOCK and GRASS FARM. 865 acres. Ome 
S mile to station and P.O. 27to Boston. Housg@ 
9,rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and 
on house; all buildings nted and in 
dition; well shaded; 5¢ 

lum just ae to bear, 75 
ees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, all 
Sate crops, and 60 tons in barr, Price for 





UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 

20 to 25 head; running water in all a 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everyth 
thrift condition, hay having been spent on p 
Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other vi 
within 1% miles. Good two-story house, ome 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders 
some sheet of water mile. Price $4000 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. 
list of farms and yen places,ifor particulars «@ 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., eF 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* 





WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 

Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being & 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
er productive. 70 acres pasture 


, 50 wood and 
000 feet timber ready for market, 


r. 300, 
Mill less than 4% mile of farm. ice old s 
farm house, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 1 
and 132x43 and connected; piggery 127x16. 
newly pau'te: i and ed in the most moders 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire 
divided into four sections, running water in 
section. Water to all buildings neve: 
failin springs. 150 ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tong 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 
80 sheep and 60 swine. This farm is only 
minutes from station; stores, churches. 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
ne cannot be me ew _ yereee 

e otograp! office of J. 
WILLEY. 





unners Large bg 

. seple orchard of 200 bbis.in s 
$2800. and only 25 miles from Bostog 
mile long, same wide.}Photo. at Office, 


SSEX CO.— Farm 160 acres. 2 miles te 
Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng 
ing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow. balance 
oodiand, cuts 50 tons hay, will easily cut 75 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 we trees, pears 
and peaches; good land. atered by well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 ~_ 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 82x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, etc. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country rest- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 


‘ _ 


LL HEALTH—Compeis owner to sell this 37 
acre village fruit and poultry farm, located 
in town known for its educational advantages, 
Farm is 30 rods from R. R, Station and % mile 
to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 rooms, 
bay windows, handsome lawn with fine shrubbery 
and shade trees; 8 ft cellar under whole house, 
{perfect for keeping fruit). Barn 33x40 with L. 
8x33; all buildings in best of condition and 
newly painted; on igh land, sightly and healthy. 
Best of water in ali buildings. Milk sold at 
2% miles to city of Marlboro, 15 te 
Worcester. Land is rolling, souther! 
equally divided; cuts 26 t' ns hay, 100 


rry bed 
Price onl 
Lake is 





door. 


= 
n 
, keeps at present 4cows and 2 horses, but 


py by much larger stock, Pcul houses for 
800 400 hens; main one 25x50, 2-stories; 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good re ° 
Fruit consists « f 200 appie trees right in pi 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 25010 
pear trees, largely Bartietts and Seckels; cam 
exhibit 30-varieties. All tfeesin their prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner cap 
show. % acre raspberries, %4acre blackberries 
% acre strawberries; owner has an estabdlesh 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 
doubt one of the best places on the market to 
day and is sold only because ot the owner having 
met with aninjury. In town of low tax rate, 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
a portion if allis not wanted. Photo. at my 
) 


ce. 
J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agen 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mase 


ARM OF 19 ACRES for sale, 26 miles from 
Boston, on the B. & A.. and N. E, R, R., 
14 mile from P. Office and School, to Churches 


| and Stores 14% miles; good buildings, 2 story 


house 7 rooms; good barn with cellar; will kee 
Price $1800, $10C0 cash, bal- 
Electric R. R. within %& 
mile, good place for the money. 

J. A. WILLEY, 10 and 12 Federal St., Bostoa 


OUTH EASTERN N.H. FARM.—125 acres, 

65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, wood for 
| home use, land level, free from stones, clay sub- 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 tons Eng- 
|lish hay, yearly. Tie ups for 35 head and 
horses, best of never failing water house and 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bearing; 400 
bbls. in season, 560 young apple trees 5 years old, 
| all varieties, pears, grapes and raspberries. Ice 

pond on farm, brook in pasture, 2% story house 

painted and blinded, lawn and shade, shed and 
carriage house. Barn 90 x 40 with wing 50x 36 
ice house and hennery. Barn clapboarded an 
painted, all bnildings in first-class condition, 1 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools and churches, 
| 1% miles to one depot 3 miles to another, 50 to 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price $10,000. 





¢ Phe OUT.—7 acres land with persona! 
property included. 14 miles to Stores, 
| Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a nice rich icam, 
| 50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and quince 
| Currants, raspbeiries, strawberries and Francs. 
| 60 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 finish- 
ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with 
cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, accommo- 
date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls, 
2 seated carriage, top buggy, express wagon 
hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled, plows an all 
small farming tools. Price for all $1800. 
eee DOOR.—24 miles out on 
Boston and Albany. % mile from Post- 
Office, Stores, Station, Schools and Churches; 
cuts 20 tons English — A will cut more; water 
supplied from fine spring by ram pump; good 
variety fruit. Large 2 story house, 11 finished 
rooms, carriage house and stable, barn and 
ranary; all iv good condition, first class — 
ce 
$3500. $1000 down. Many other desirable 
estates can be shown same day. 





ERSONAL INCLUDED. —Faim free and 

clear; 26 acres, will keep 4or 5 head; 1% 
miles to Station, Stores, and P. O. Children 
taken at door for schcols. Apples, pears 
peaches, plums, asparagus bed, small fruits; Pi 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage house, barn with 
cellar, hennery, all in good condition. Fine rock 
maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 40 fowls, dem- 
ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all small tools. All 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miles from Boston, main 
line ; other farms shown same day. — 


OR SALE.—The farm is situated in the south 
east t of Charlton, Worcester Co., Mass; 
4 miles from Charlton Center, 4 miles from 
Southbrige, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 2 
miles from Sandersdale Station, steam an 
electric cars, and 7 miles from Webster; 1 mile 
from school. Number of acres in farm 116, 
divided, 40 acres, of the very best mowing land, 
the rest is pasturing, w and sprout land; 
never failing spring in pasture about 20 rods 
from the barn. Situated on a bill about 30 rods 
from the main road, commanding a very pleas- 
ant view, A ares —_"! and a half house of 8 
large rooms, besides the halls, pantries, milk 
room and closets. Pump in kitchen. The house 
is painted white. Barn, main part 33x40 ft., 18 
ft. posts with cellar and ell 24x30, conveniently 
arrange¢; can tie 20 cows and three horses, 
and will hold fodder gpough to keep them 
through the winter. New hen house, 12x60, 
carriage house, ice-house, corn crib and other 
buildings. Pump iv barn with never failin 
water. The insurance on these buiidings wi 
not expire fora year and a half. 14 cows, all 
in milk, extra good ones, giving from 16 to 26 
quarts of milk per day: 4 heifers, 2 horses, about 
§fowls, wagons, plow, harrows, new mowi 
machine horse rake, and other farming tools, a 
in first class condition. 6 acres of corn, and all 
other crops, with hay enough to winter 20 head 
— ai , a Rb mm : = this pro 
ays: The farm alone we w 
sell tor $2000 or the whole for $3.00. " 
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A Fast Trotting-Bied Pacer. 


If the tendency to adc pt the pacing gait is 
an inherited; mental tiait, as some claim, 
it seems strange that the remote descend. 
ants of a pacing animal should manifesta 
stronger preference for that style of loco- 
motion than those which are nearer. That 
they do so in many cases is a well-ectab- 
lished fact, and tbat, too, without the tral’ | 
being strenpgihened by acditional pacing 
crosses. 

It is claimed by some that the inclination 
$0 pace manifested by many of the remote 
descendants of Her:’s Mambrino Patchen 
was inherited from Mambrino Patchen’s 
grandam. If it were a matter of inberi 
tance it would seem that a few pacers 
should be found among the sons and daugb- 
ters of Mamtrino Patchen which took 
records in standard time. His 2.30 list 
numbers 25, and there is nota j;acer among 
them. 

Two of the best sons of Mambrino 
Patchen as sires cl epeedy campaigners are 
Mambrino King ana Dr. Herr. The dams 
of both were by Alexander’s Edwin For- 
rest, a horse, so faras known, which was 
bred in runnicg lines, without a single 
pacer or trotter among his ancestors. ‘ihe 
second dams of both Mambrino King and 
Dr. Herr were from thoro.ghbrea ran- 
ning stock. It bas been stated by some 
turf writers, who are considered good 
authority, that vo horse which was strictly 
thoroughbred has ever shown an iuclina- 
tion to pace. Several practical horsemen, 
however, have disputed this assertion, and 
have pamed instances which have come 
under their own observation, where thor- 
oughbreas have paced when going elow. 

A large me jority of the fastest pacers now 
on the tari are trotting bred, and some of 
them intensely so. Jvuhn R. Gentry is one 
of them. Seveial of bis abcesnors made 
trotting records in standard time, but bon 
oft hem are ciediiea with standaro pacing 
records. Tbisisasotiuect Joe Paichen 
(2.014)), whose sire trotted to a record of 
2.203, and whose dam was by Jce Ycung, 
With @ trotting recoid of 2.15, mace when 
he was 19 years old. 

Direct, the eutject of our illustration, is 
apother trotting-bred animal which has 
gained honors both as a champion pacer 
and sire of such. He isa California prod- 
uctand a etandard-bred tictier. Heisa 
rounc-W@Preiled, :mocthly turned, short- 
backed, strongly coupled biack stallion, not 
far frc.m 15 bancsin height. He was bred 
at Pleasanton, Cal., and foaled in 1885. 

His sire is the game trotting stallion 
Direvtor, which won 21 :aces, tock a record 
of 2.17 at Cleveland, O., Aug. 1, 1883, and is 
creditea with 57 heais in 230 or better. 
His dam is Echora, that gvt a irctting rec- 
ord of 2.234 at Stceckton, Cal., Sept. 20, 1882, 

Director, as all horsemez know, was by 
Dictator, whose sue was Rysdyk’s Hambie- 
tonian, and whose dam was the famous lit- 
tle Clara (dam of Dexter, 217}, etc), by 
Seely’s American Star. Director’sdam was 
the renowned cla Dolly,by Mambrino Chief, 
outof Fanny, a mare with aremote pacing 
cross, and also inbred to the race horse Saxe 
Weimer, by Sir Arcby. She also prcdand 
Thorndale (2.223) ana Onward (2.253). 

Echora (dam of Direct) was by Echo, a 
son of Rysdya’s Hambietcnian, which gota 
record o1 2,374. Her dam was by the shor- 
oughbred Jack Hawkins, a son of the great 
race borse Boston, whore crose, it will be re- 
membered, ts found in Sunol (2 0&3), Maud S. 
(2.069), Jay Eye See (2.10), Roraiina Wilkes 
(2.144), Nutwocd (2.18%) ard other distin- 
guisned turf performers. 

Thedam of Echo (maternal grandsire of 
Direct) was by Magnolia, sire cf the giay 
gelding Magnolia (recoid 2.263) ard ihe bay 
stallion Magne: (2.274). Magnolia also got 
the dems «cf Aggie (2.1%4), Mamie Wood 
(2.20) and four others in the 2 30 list. 
was by Seely’s American Star; dam by Bay 

Rickmvena ; second dam by Poet boy, conot 
Daroe. 

Direct was frcm the firet regerdecd as a 
promising candidate for iurf honors. He 
was bought whtn ycung by Mr. Monroe 
Salisbury, Pleasanicn, Ca)., who owned bis 
sire, for $1000. Mr. S. bedihe coii’s epeca 
developec, and when he was three years old 
started bim in five races, four of which 
he won, getting a trotting record cf 223 in 
the third heat of one at Napa, Cal., Oct. 4, 
1888, where be beat Perihelion ard Barton. 

in 1889 Direct started in eight trotting 
racer, winning first money in sx and sec. 
ond inthe othertwo. He was defeated by 
Palo Alto at Stockton. Cal., Sept. 26, that 
year, in 2.16}, 2.179, 2.132, and also by Victor 
at Oakiana, Cal., sept. 5and 6. He won the 
first two heats !n the last race, and madea 
dead heat inthe sixth. Direct got a trot- 
ting record of 2.183 that »car in the third 
heat of a race which he won at Sacramento, 
Cal., Sept. 14, 1889. 

In 1890 Direct was brorght Esst and en- 
tered in several engegemeuts. He started 
at Detroit, Mich., Jaiy 24, and got fourth 
place in the race won by Alfred 8S. Six 
days later he was started at Cleveland, O. 
Dus went wrong and was drawu in the fifth 
heat. Upon bis return to California he was | 
allowed to pace, and made rep'd improve- 
ment in speed at that way of going. 

ln 1891 he was brought East egain ard 
entered in a pnamber of pacing contest. 
It was reported before he left California 
that he showed a mile close to 2.10. He was 
ont of condition when he first arrived in the 
East, but rounded to all right,and after that 
made it lively and interestingin his class. 
At Grand Rapids, Mich., July 2, he capt- 
ured his first pacing race, taking second 
third and fvurth heats in 2:26), 2.264, | 
2.273. His next viciory was at Cicvelana, 
O., Jaly 31, where, after losing the firat two 
heats, he went op ard won the third, fourth 
ana fifth heats in 2.153, 218, 2.199. He won 
in straight heate, at boffaio, Aug. 7,in 2.174, 
2.22. 2.163, and one week later was victorious 
at Rochester in 2.164, 2.21, 2.224. Two 
days alter hix last victory, he started at Chi- 

0, Aug. 17, and won in 2.114, 2.13, 2.18 
orsemen then began to realize that 

Dir.ct wasapacirg wonder, yet they had 
but little idea of his epeed capacity. Aug. 
25 found bim in a contest at Independenee, 
la., where he war again victorious, winning | 
in straight beats, time, 2.153, 2.17, 2.139. | 
After that he was started three times 
that searon to lower his record, and suc- 
ceeded in every effort. His most brilliant | 
achievement was at ivdependence, Ia., 
on Sept. 4, where he was sent to beat 
Johnston’s record of 2.063. which bad stood 
at the head since Oct. 3, 1884. Hisetime by 
quarters was: First, .32; second, .33; third, 
-314; fourth, .304; mile 206. It will be 
noticed that he wade the iast half in 1.02 
and the last quarter at a 2.02 gait. whiocn 
shows that he had plenty of stamina to carry 
his speed to the ena of the mile. 

Direct was brought East again in 1892. 
He was siartea five times that reason, three 
times in match races against Hal Pointer 
(2.044), all of which were won by the latter. 
He was started at Nashville, Tenr., Nov. 8 
that season to beat hia record of 2.06, and 
lowered itto 2054. Oo a second attempt 
the same day he; aced the mile in 2.06 and) 
has not been started since. 

This son of Director (2.17) isan excellent 
epecimen of what can be produced by com- 
binipg rare individual merit with choice 
breeding. He comes from developed ances- 
tors on both sides thet made fast trotting 
records. His inheritance both of trotting 
instinct and speed is large, and has already 


enabled bim to win greuter distinction asa| 


sire of race winners than asa performer. 
Up to the present time he bas proved to be 
tke best son of Director (2.173) as a sire of 
speed, abd bids tair to soon eciipse his own 
siré @6 & progenitor of 2.30 performers as 
well as those of extreme speed. 

His first standard performers made their 

piarance ip 1894. Two of them entered 

@ list that season and both were two 
olds. One was the pacer Directly, which 
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DIRECT 2.05 1-2, CHAMPIO. STALLION TO HIGH WHEEL SULKY, ‘RECORD 2.06. 


yron $6200, Le Dares $5500, L. Boulnols, 
$5500, Lecolpellier $4750, Vitet $4400, E. Bon- 
neau $4200, Connard $4000. Thirteen owners 
won between §3000 and $4000, and 20 more won 
sume aggregating between §20C0 and $8000. Ip 
all, 46 owners of trotters won upwards of $2000 
each during the patt season in France. Fitty- 
two more owners won upwards of $1000. 

The Freneb owners of trotters who figure at the 
head of the llet of winners for the past season, 
Messrs. Lallouet, Thibaut, Rozier «t Vauloge. 
Desmannt taux ¢t Bastard and J. Olry, have al 
sold horses one season or another to M. W 
Danham, Oaklawn Farm, Wayne, Il). Redowr, 
who won the French Trotting Derby at Rouen 
and the Prix de i’Elevage, two of the mott im. 
portant of the French races for trotting tiree 
year oldr, is very closely related to several of the 
horses and mares now owned by Mr. Dunbam, 
Mr. L. V. Barkoess at Walout Halil, and by Mr. 
Sanoorn up in Maine, 

The best tndivicuai mon: y-wiuning trotters in 
France the past year are as follows: Redowsa 
$12,000, Rocambole $9600, Rose: $9400, 
Reclame $9000, Risier $4500, Avize 420), ano 
Rochefort $4000, these Delog all the trotiers that 
won §4000 or upward duripg the year past 
Reux, Plume au Vent, Salomon, Ranavaic, 
BReaamur, Richmond, Quine, Resistante, Regrana, 
Wiilna, Qaenctte, Quinaud, Monadnock, Q :in- 
q2et, Rebeces, Targette, Quinconcs, Fiieuse, 
Bache], Royal, Rosrini, Qiemandeause, Qu 
Perde Gagne, Ool. Kuser, rervevuche, Quintai. 








took a record of 2.073, and this is sttll the 
champion two year vid pacing record of the 
world. The other was Miss Kate, which 
trotted toa record of 2.244. Directly re- 
duced his record to 2.03} the past season ip 
the third heat of a race which he won. Miss 
Kate reduced her record to 2.21 as a three 
yeer old, 


list, six of which were added the past sea- 
son. It isasingular fact that at the close 
of each season since his first standard per- 


former came out the number of trotters in | 


the list have jast equalled thatof the pac- 
ers. Eleven of his i4 performers nave rec- 
ords below 2.20 and two of them better than 
210. One of the latter is Directly (2033), 
and the other Directam Kelly, which took a 
four-year-old race record of 2.08}, trotting, 
the past season. 

Few trotters out last year won 80 much 
money in stakes and purses as Directum 
Kelly. He was not defeated in a single race. 


The more we study this systeuthe batter 
we like it, bat perhaps: the betting men my 
not favor it. Shoulda different horse win 
first money in each heat, the one which 
wins the most money in the three heats 
might very properly be considered the win- 


| ner and decide the winning pools. If honors 
Direct is now credited with 14 in the 2.30; 200. suen at the 


finish of the race between 
two or three horses, it might be a difficult 
matter to decide the q1estion of pools. 
One objection to this system is that it may 
| have even a greater tendency, if universally 
adopted, to impair the staying qualities of 
| American trotting stock than the two-in- 
| three system. An argument in favor of the 
| system is that horses would only have to be 
conditioned to go three heats. This would 
| have a tendency to prolong the racing ca- 
| reer of many track horses It would also 


»¢ diminished. We h«ve # ways considered 


couraging the practice ot laying up. 
adopted generally there would be no need 
ofaruleto preventiaying up, for it acts 





against this evil. The penalty is sure to be 
| imposed impartially in every case. There 
| is no escsp3 from it. 
| Oathe whole, we think this rather the 
best plan that has been suggested. There 
are some disadvantages connected qith it, 
and so there are with all the others. It is 
much more equitable than tbe rule which 
| permits a horse to finish 10:h in a field of 10 
| four times in a five-heat race, then finish 
second in the fifth heat, and get a larger 
division of the pursethan another horse 
which has tried to win and succeeded in 


An attack of distemper after his race at | reduca the expenses of training and condi- | finishing third in all five heats. 


Glens Falis, N. Y., laid him up for the re- 
mainder of the ssason. If nothing befalls 
him next season it will not be surprising to 
s3e this son of Direct hoid the world 


tioning them (or racing. 


There are probably many thororgh 


In case that two or three horses should be 
| tied for first money, those horses alone 


e | *@portsmen who would prefer to see greater | » ight trot a sixth heat to decide where the 


ctampion trotting stallion record before the tests of endurance than this system would | pool money shonld go. Sach cases, how- 


season of 1899 closes. 


ooo 


Pians for Shortening Races. 


Many admirers of trotting sport have be- 
lieved for some time that it would be for the 
best interests of the majority to have some 
rule enacted by the trotting associations ou 
some plan adopted by track manzge¢rs to do 
away with long-drawn-out races. It would 
certainly be a great relief to someof the 
horses to draw a sharp linethat should di- 
vide sport from cruelty to animals. The ma- 
jority of owners and drivers are probably 
infavor of some plan by which such an 
end may be attained. The occup ints of the 
grand stand, who pay their money to see 
the sport, wonld undoubtedly all favor it 
Some few pool sellers, book makers, and the 
very few, ifany, who follow the meetings 
chiefly forthe purpose of betting on the 
races, may prefer to have the rul3s remain 
as they now are; but the most humane and 
honorable of them would probably be in 
favor of the change. 

Several plans have been suggested by 
horsemen and turf writers for the shorten- | 
ing of races. One is to make all races best 
two in three instead of three in five. One 
objection to this plan is that it may have a 
tendency to cause a deterioration in the 
stamina or endurance of our trotting stock. 
At present there is a good demand abroad 
for first-class trotters. Most of the races 
there are for longer distances than one mile. 
Endurance is as valuable a quality to four- 
elgners as speed, if anything, more so. 
Should this quality be neglected, the foreign | 
demand would fall off rather than in- 
crease. It is the pride of all American 
breeders that our trotters ate faster than 
those bred in any other section of the.g obe. 
When it comes to long-distance racing over 

rough tracks, however, the American trot- 
ters find that the Or offs of Russia are for- | 
midable competitors. It will not be wise to 
adopt any method of racing here that will 
eventually send the foreign buyers who are | 
now paying so liberally to Rassia for their | 
long-distance winners. 

It is suggested by those who advocate the 
two-in-three plan of racing that the stamina 

of our trotters can be kep} up and possibly | 





improved by offering purses for two, three T 


and possibly five-mile dashes. Perhaps, 

if purses for such were to be offered by all 

track managers, they might induce enough | 
owners to fit their horses for such con- 

tests to make it pay, but unless most) 
of them do so, and offer liberal purses at | 
that, there would be dangar that such | 
events would not prove profitable to those 
who give race meetings. The long-distance | 
dash races would probably not be so inter- | 
esting to the majority of grand stand occu- 
pants as thoseof mile heats. The two-in- | 


three system has been tried a little in | ——___. 


New Engiand within the past two or three 
years, and was not then popular. Per. 
haps there has been such a change of opin- 
ion among horsemen since then in regard to | 
the system that it might prove successful 

now. Some who were opposed to the two- 
in-three system then favor it stronaly now. 

Another method proposed is to so modify 
the three-in-five system that the races sha)! 
be finished with the fifth heat, whether 
any horse has won three heats or not, and 
the money divided according to the summary 
as it stands at the close of the fifth heat | 
Should any horse win three heats previous 
to the fifth the race ends with the third heat 
won. 

This system is much better for the horses 
than the present one. There is a point in 
racing where sport caases and craelty 
begins. The fifth heat seems to be the 
dividing line. Either of these systems 
would tend to prevent laying up heats. 

Another system proposed is to divide the 
purse money into three ¢qial parts and 
make the races of three heats only, then di- 
vide the moneyat the close of each heat, 
giving the horse which wins the heat 50 per 
cent. of the one-third division of the purse, 
the one that fiaishes second 25 per cent. the 
one which finishes third 15 por cent., 
and the fourth horse 10 par cent. With heat 
betting abolished this system would prove 
most effective against dropping heats, and 
every horse would get jast what he earned 





afford. It is suggested by the advocates ot | 


| this plan that dash races of from two to 


| ever, would be very rare, and perhaps never 
| occur, for every heat would be @ race and 


five miles would give the horses as good a/| every horse be driven to win. 


chance to demonstrate their staying qualli- 
| tles as can da desired. 
Another plan of shortening races which 


| There isa strong sentiment among those 
| who have the best interests of tro:ting 
| sports at heart in favor of at once abolisb- 


| has been proposed is a modification of the | ing heat betting. We believethe time has 


three In five system. It isto have the racs 
end in all cases with the fifth heat, and at 
|any time’ before that when a horse wins 


| come when the parent associations should 
|enact a role prohibiting it, and compel 
| track mavagers to enforce this rule. Such 


| legistation in our jadgment would do more 


three heats. After the race divide the to elevate the sport than any that has 


money according to tha sum of the figures 
representing the positions of the horses in 
| the summary,giving 50 per cent. of the purse 
|tothe horse represented by the smallest 
sum ; 25 per cent. to the animal represented 
by the next s nallest, 15 per cent to the next 
smallest and 10 por cent. to the next small- 
est. 
Asan iliu:tration of this plan take the 
summary of the seven-heat 2 14 trot, decided 
at Colambus, O, Ang. 6, 1898, which fol- 


lows: 
SUMMARY. 

OF eee 91010 2111 
| ee 4121844 
Sansa ieiehiat: ‘aininagaieapinereinlitel 2.7. S.a-8 2 
BIER s occcovecosccoccseescses 10 6 1710 2 8) 
i cnnccrpeieenindiuunl 22 410 4 ro 
1 ener 6 7683 2 ro 
Medium Wood ............06. 79383 4 8 ro 
Russo Greek ................5 3 6 6 6 9 ro 
GD xctrndccccesensoudcns 648 8 6 ro 
BUND 006008 sccg 04000000ceeese 8 8 9 6 6 ro 
Time, 2.12%4, 2.1244. 211%, 211% 3.12% 


2.1614, 2.15. 

In the above summary, as the money |: 
divided according to the present rules, first 
goes to Belle Jr. second to Rose Croix 
third to Wilbar and fourth to Thorn. Had 
the race terminated with the fifth heat, and 
the money been divided according to the 
plan now under consideration, there would 
have been considerable chang? in the dis. 
tribution of the purse, provided the sum- 
mary had then stood the same as it dis 
above. 


Rose Croix........... 4 1 2 1 8=—16 
iy Mi ccceabeseees 2 2 4 10 4—22 
B. B. M.. . 6 7 6 8 2-38 
Mediumwood......... 7 9 83 4 3—26 
ETT 1 3 7 9 7=37 
Rasso Greek......... 3 6 5 6 9—29 
Oaracalia............- 6 + 8 8 6=81 

METD .cccccoe cecceces 10 5 1 7 10=38 
ME Moaceneecsese ses 9 10 10 2 1=>83 
Mec ccccnaaescecens . 8 8 9 5 6=36 


In that case first money would have gone 
to Rose Croix, second to Red Bee, third to 
. B. M., and fourth to Medinmwood 
B:lie J., which finally got first money, and 
Thorn, which got fourth, would have been 

behind the money. 

Were this plan adopted, and heat betting 
abolished,there would be no unnecessary lay- 
ing up of heats, for every time that a horse 
is laid up his chances of winning first money 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINO 
‘mpossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
saf st pest lister ever uxed. Takes the place 
wf all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
al! Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle 
As a HU 


AN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Throats dtc ; "9 


., it is invaiuable, 
WE GUARANT 


that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Fvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to cive satisfaction, ce $1.50 per bottle. So 
by dru :gista. or sent by expreee, charges paid, with fu 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulara 
testimonials, etc, ddrese 








in each heat. 
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| occurred since the National Aesoclation 
| was formed. Let men who have money to 
| Spare back their jadgment to their heart’s 
/ content on the fioal result of the races, 
either in auction pools or mutuals, or botb, 
| but do not give gamblers a chance to rob in- 
| nocent men by encouregirg drivers to lay 
| up a heat for the benefit of sheir horse. 
| Whatever plan is considered best adapted 
| for the shortening of races and increasing 
| the interest in trotting sporty, it woulu 
| seem best for all concerned that it be 
adopted by all track managers. ‘This will 
tend to insure larger fields of entries. It 
would be an excellent idea for track mana- 
gers in New Enagland to hold a convention 
| at some central point to consider this mat- 
| ter and decide what course to pursue, 
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Association, 


Bresders’ 
It has been suggested that horsemen 
interested in breeding trotting stock wonld 
| do well to organize an association similar to 
| that recently formed by the breeders of 
| thoroughbreds in Kentucky. 
| The atm of the Kentacky organization Is 
| to p-event breeding from inferior stook. 
| They watch the auction sales, pick up all 
the cheap thoroughbred mares, ship them 
to s>me distant point,and sell them on taeir 
merits, without giving their breeding. 
| ia looking over the reports of sales of 
| trotting-bred stock, and comparing the long 
| pedigrees with the small prices, we have 
often thought that it would be for the best 
interests of all trotting-horse breeders to 
save the expense of publishing their pedi- 
grees, and sell the inferior animals for what 
they would bring without giving their 
breeding. 

it may bea good idea for trotting-horse 
| men to form an association similar to that 
| of the ranping-horse men and for a similar 
| purpose. Would it not be still better for al! 
| horse breeders and the country at large, fo 
the rurning-horse men and trottivg-hors- 
men to unite and form an association for 
the purpose of encouraging the fattening 
and slaughtering of inferior animals, and 
shipping the dressed meat abroad in some 
form to those countries where horse meat 
is used for hamanfood? The hides, hoofs, 
bones and offal could be atilizad at home, 
and would more than cover the expanse of 
slaughtering. OL course it would be neces- 
sary to bave the animals inspected before 
slaughtering, that all diseased ones might 
be condemned. 

By adcop;ing some such course as the one 
above suggested, thousands of inferior ani- 
mals that are eating their heads off every 
year would be put out of the way forever. 
It might be thought advisable to goa step 
farther and open markets for the sale of 
horse beef in some of the large cities in this 
country. There are thousands of foreigners 
in America who have been accustomed toa 
diet of horse meat in their native land 
Could they be assured that the meat offered 
them here was from healthy animals, they 
would undoubtedly buy it for food, if the 
price were enough lower than taat of good 
bovine beef to make it an objact to them. 

The idea of serying their favorite horse 
up for human food may seem to border on 
cannibalism to Americans. Of course there 
will be a strong sentiment against it in 
some quarters, but sentiment aside, would 
it not bea more humaneand at the same 
time @ more profitable way of disposing of 
cheap, healthy horses to fatten and kili 
them for food, than to sell for a email price 
to men who are likely to feed them spar- 
ingly and work them severely until the ani- 
mals are completely worn out and die from 
exhaustion or infirmities ? 

It is claimed by those who have tested the 
question that horse meat is nearly as nutri- 
tious as that from bovines. Asan article of 
human diet it cannot be so injurious te 
health as pork, Few animals are more fas 
tidious in the selection of food and drink 
than horses. They will suffer from hunger 








| cribiret ecmetme be 


eaten by swine. 


this the best plan ever sugested for dis. | Lay snd grain, or drinking from swill pails. 
If| in which +och food is kept as is esgerly 


Ready, Pepita, Q il Va La, Qalpe and Kapp, al) 
| winniog upwara of $1500, whlle 56 more won 
| $1000 or more. The horses named above whose 
| titles begin with the letter KR are tbree year olds, 
| and (his list shows petter than anything eiee can 
| the excellent chance a colt or Mliy of that age 
| has to win money in France. 
| M. Theophbile Lailouet bas for the third year 
| headed the list of winning owners of trotiers tn 
| France and for the tiird time his horses have 
| won for him in trotting races upwards of $20,0C0 
/inaseason. M. Lallouet breed: tie horses he 
races, breaks and trains them bimself and hi: 
| s0n does the riding. Hisfarm is at Semalile auc 
| upwards of 70 mares sre bred in his trotiivg 
| stud each year. Thereis not in the history cf 
t \6 trotter a parallel instance where the succes: 
| gained on the tro'ting track isso completely 
| within tae family cf one man. 

In order to give some idea of t»e sums o 
money & French breeder of trotters may sell bi 
horses for to the governmen’,'f he can breea ra: 
winners and good lookers at the same time, let u 
recapitulate the horses and the prices, sola by M 
Lallouet, referred t>) elsewhere, to the French 
government last O;tober. Here they are: K n- 


fore eatir g damaged |cour, by Fuschia, $2000; Reboul, by Jame 


Watt, $2000; Radziwill, by Juvigoy, $3800 
Royal, by Onerbourg, $4000; Ros-igo | 
by Phaeton, $1100; Reve,.by Nabacho, $120u; 
| Racleur, by James Watt, $1100; Radon, by 


| Very few persons decline to eat the meat | James Watt, $1300: Resolo, by Juvigny, $1400; 


automatica ly, and carries its own penalty of well-fattened chickens and fowls, yet) Keveillov, by Zat, $11(0; Rameau, by iambe 


these same chickens are continually hunt- $1100; Ranfor., by LobDau, $1200; Kangez-vous, 


say nothing of other filthy material which 


neatness. Horse meat is a 


The French Minister 
the past year there were slaughtered and 


Paris alone. The consumption of hore 


cents a pound, while the choicest is quoted 
at 18 cents a pound. 

We repeat what we have in the past 
stated on this subject, that the man or com- 
pany of men who will start the business of 


for food, and offering the meatin the mar- 
kete of large cities in this country where 
foreigners are plenty, or shipping it across 
the water to those countries where it is 
eaten, will be doing this country generally, 
and horse breeders especially, a valuable 
service. Properly organ: zed and conducted, 
such a company would undoubtedly make 
oimm ense fortune. 





> 
Horse Notes. 


| The New Eogiland Trotting Horee Breed- 
ers Association doee not intend to follow, 
but to lead. Its motto is * Excelsior.” 
The programme of early-closing events 
scheduled at the late meeting of the direc- 
tors of the association, and which are to be 
raced off at the Grand Circuit meeting, is 
one of the best ever adcpted by a trotting 
association. As intimated in the BREEDER 
of last week, the Massachusetts stake, which 
this season is for 2.13 trotters, has been 
doubled in value, making it $10,000 
The Blaoe Hill stake for 2.30 trotters is 
for the sum of $5000. The stake for 210 
pacers is made for $5010, instead of $3000, 
as heretofore. There is a $3000 
for 2.10 trotters, and two $3000 purses for 
pacere eligible tothe 2.14 and 2.25 classes, «r 
an average of nearly $5000 for each of the 
six classes. The purse races of the pro- 





| ramme will be on a very libers! scale, too. 


Secretary Wilson of the K T. H. B. A. is 
generous toa fault. Heis always thought- 
falofthe newepeper men who attend tle 
association’s meetings, and his attention to 
them does not cease with the fall of tle 
curtain onthe greatracipg drama at Les. 
ington. He keepsin touch with the boys 
of the fourth estate, both inand out of 
season. ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” and ashe has been a 
newrpaper man himself he knows their 
strength and their weaknesees. 

Inthe midst of his plenty the gen‘a! 
secretary remembers those who are in 
want, and he tends each of the boys a gen- 
erous bottle of “ Old Elk,” of the vintegs of 
"8%, and one of Kentucky’s famous diepel!- 
ers of gloom. This seductive beverage, in 


the fakirs of India. Under the power of its 
spell poverty turns to riches, tears to emiles, 
clouds to sunshine, cold to warmth, swipes 


formed into the fleetest of the fieet, and 


try looms up a veritable Hambletonian 10 

It is said, but wedo not stand +ponsere 
for the truth of it,that Old Elk and Bourbon 
are retponsibie for more modern K)ijahs in 


the Union, 


especially in the presence of a Kentuckian, 
that we baveto acmit we are not a con- 
noisseur in the matter of liquors, put we 
have submitteda sample from the bottle 
before us to a competent authority, and he 
declares it to be the “ pure quill,” and we, 
therefore, unhesitatingly pronounce in its 
favor. We beg to return our thanks to the 
genial! secretary of the K. T. H. B. A. for 
his kind thought of us. 

The gift is encased in a wicker basket 
with three ribbons, red, white and blue, 
attached to the neck, one bearing the name 
of the recipient, one that of the donor, and 
the other the cheerful greeting, “ A Happy 
New Year.”’ 

Here’s success to you, secretary Wilson, 
and onr sincere wishes that Lexington may 
be bathed in a continuous flood of sunshine 
during the 1899 meeting of the K. T. H. 


The French Coach Trotter. 


The most importsrt cf the money-winning 
owners op the Fretchb trotting tort during the 
season of 1898 sreas follows: Theopbile Lal 
louet, with practically $20,000 to bis credit; 
second is J. Thibsaut, with $14,000; third 
is the firm of Rozler et Vanloge, with 
$11,400; fourthb.the fimcf Desmann taux et 
- Bastard, with $10,000, while J. Olry bas about 
the seme smount.; These are the owners who 
won more then the rest, the others follow- 








ing! in this order: F. Gavresu $7600, Dique- 


the magic of its hypnotic influence, rivais | 


become owners, losers cath in winning | 
tickets, plug horees are enddenly tranr- | 


every cross-roads stud ‘* hoses” in the coun- | 


Kentucky than in any other two States of 


It is with no small degree of humiliation, | 





they will swallow if they get a chance. The | 
inhabitants of France are proverbial for, 


is authority for the statement that during | Dorses. 


} 
} 


| 
| 


ing for and eating dirty bugs and worms, to °Y Oherbourg, $1200; Regulus, by Nabu-h», 


$1400; Romulas, by Nabucho, $1300; Ra, 
by Juvugny, $1500; Romec,by Iambe, $1200. 
Oonsidering that the service fees of the great 
horses which got these stallions is merely nomi- 


staple | na), there is little cause to wonder why the French 
article of human diet in that country. | breeders are eminentiy successful. 
of Agriculture | certainly a splendid incentive to produce good 


They bay 


ii ADA ” 
According to “ La Francs Ohevaline” on Nov. 


coprumed for human food 20,933 horses in | 26, 1898, the French Goveroment purchased, 


among 181 other French coach sta'lioas, t 16 [>!- 
lowing three year olds, Radziwill, Royal, Roger 


meat is steadily increasing in that city. It | ana Romulus, the winners respectively ~f firer, 
retails for pretty fair prices too. The most | second, third and fourth priz+s at the Great An- 
undesirable parts of the animal sell for ten | nual Show of France cf 1898, for the sum of 


63,5C0 francs, which is an average price of $2675 
each. 





——The most rece nt investigati ous oy Dr. Lin- 
denu-Kosi bave demonstrated that the starting 
point of the Gulf Stream does nct iiein the Straiis 


slaughtering well-fattened, healthy horses | of Florida, but in the ocean districts between and 


near the West Indian Islands near Binlon!. The 
q iantity of warm water of the Galf Stream is 
about sixty times as large as tie water contenis 


| of all streams of the earth at t ir mouthe, 


puree | 
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No matter how violent or excruciat): 
the Rheumatic, Bed-ridden, Infirn 
Nervous, Neuralgic or prostrated w 
may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELI! 
WILL AFFORD INSTANT | 


Inflammation of the kidneys, inflan 
the bladder, inflammation of the bow: 








congestion of the lungs, sore thro 
breathing, palpitation of the heart 
croup, diphtheria, catarrh, in fluen; 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism 
ague chills. 

The application of the Ready Relies 
or parts where the pain or diff 
will afford ease and comfort. If 
threatened 

PNEUMONIA 
Or any inflammation of the interna 
mucous membranes, after exposure to 
ete., lose no time, but apply Kad 


| Relief on a pice of flannel over the ; 


| with congestion or inflammation, w! 

| hearly every case check the inflam: 

| cure the patient by its action of count 
tlon and by equalizing the circulat 
part. For further instructions see 


tions wrapped around the bottle 
INTERNALLY-A half to a teas 

half a tumbler of water will in a f 

| cure Cramps, Spasms. Sour Stor 

| Vomiting, Heartburn, Sick Headache 

| Colic, Flatulency and ail internal pa 

| MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS 

CURED AND PREVENTI 


|} There is not a remedial agent 
} will cure Fever and Ague and 
} ous, Hilious and other fevers 
| WAY’S' PILLS. 80 quickly 
| READY RELIEF 
Travelers should always carry at 
| Way's Ready Relief with them 
water will prevent sickness or | 
|} change of water It is better t 
brandy or bitters asa stimulant 
Price 50 cents per bettle 
druggists. 
KADWAY & CO,, 


all ot 


as iN 





NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. & 
stylish carriage, a showy barness and a pals 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necesss ry 
A horse to be active, stylish and serviceable 


must be well. You feed properly, that {s 
not all. You should feed also his sk Ds 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by using 
GLOSSERINE. For sale by all dealers. 


Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 






Quiet, Orderly, Gentle and Safe | 


animal is the one that has 





beer 
It means animal comfort and 
animal profit. This knife ents clean, + 
erushing or brulsing. !t i 
least pain. Strong and lasting 
ranted. Highest awards W orid’s 

for free circulars and prices before | 

A. C. BROSITS, Cochranville. Ps 
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often nds upon the start. 


SUCCESS 


you start u sta 

Spe te So pouty Sumeee the buy Reliable Incubators and Brooders.< 
They work automatically and cannot fail of good results. Uur POULTRY BOUK, 22-pages 

= tells all about them and a thousand other things 


itor 10 cents. RELIABLE INCUBATOR & 







Q you have a better « 1 L =. | rt 


Shoulc kAbowa itp try We 
BROODER CO., Box B 69 Quincy, tI. 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“A marvel of perfection.”"—BisHoP VINCENT. 


“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. Times. 


GREAT 


wants.”—C. H. Spt 


“Just what a Teach 


The Bible used and end 


PREMIUM OFFER] 


sed by Mr. M 








INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Dor, Rapuati, Rusens, Muritto, HoFRe 
MANN, PLockHorst, Munkacsy, 
Micnaet AnceLo, Scuopin, 
and many others, 


Price within reach of all. 


eid HALF PRICE OF 

FORMER ART BIBLES 

Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Pine 


Paper, References, Concordance. 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 
"TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
-— “ Suffer the little children to come unto 


m 
A REAL WORK OP ART speaks to the 

heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learn to love ¢#e Book of 
the world, 





Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. 


GROSSE 


(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bacs 
Bible, but reduced to about one guarter size. 1 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most new 
and magazine work, ) . 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 


Exhortation to all goodness, 





PHILIPPIANS, 4. 


Liberality of th 





prehend that for which also' I am| 
<pprehended of Christ Jésus, 
13 brethren, I count not myself to| 
have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things| 
which are behind, ; achi | 

und, and reaching forth | 


6 Be careful" for not 


L Zee. 2 2 every thing by prayer 
Ac, % 3.6 . aan > ool 
tion, with thanksgivin; 
21¢.9% | quests be made known 
e 12.1 i» 19 
| 7 And the peace” of 
3Ga510 | passeth all understandi 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, 
ing, linen 
list price 


iter Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ned, lony primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ 


‘$6.00! por onuy § 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 


“a 


Style PF, Bagster Teacher's Bible. — 
Circuit, (same type as Art Bible), 


H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Bindi Divini ‘ircui li 

ubli 'Tiet, @t.ech, can be hed ioe - ane ay Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 

Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity } 

and subscription One Year tothis publication { 

Style B, Bagster Teacher's Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, 


ony $ 
¢ 


4 Divi ) 
minioa type ivinity } ONLY h 


2" Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay po 


The above prices inclu le one yeti's sudvscription to © 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and «a copy of a Bagst 
Bible, of any of the three styles yiven. The offer 
és open both to old and new subscribers. 
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